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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE, PALL MALL, 


ECTURES, ON ORNAMENTAL ART, by 
R. N. WORNUM, Esq., Lecturer on Ornament. On the 
following MONDAY , EVENINGS at 9 o'clock, and TUESDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 4 o'clock :— 
Lecture 1. Decorative Art of the Ancient Egyptians. April 3 & 4 
vw 2. Egypt—Ornamental Details ......+..++- + Apri 
» Greece—Heroic Age of Greek Art . 
Greece—Ornamental Elements .. 
Rome—The Decline...........+++- . 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art soseee May 15& 16 
Byzantine Romanesque & Saracenic Art. May 22 & 23 
The Siculo Norman & Early Pointed Style May 29 & 30 
Gothic Ornament—Decorated Pointed ... June 12 & 13 
. The Renaissance—Trecento ........+- -.. June 19 & 20 
. The Cinquecento June 26 & 27 
. The Elizabethan -The Louis Quatorze. «July 3& 4 
FOR THE PUBLIC: 

TICKETS for the Course of 12 Lectures at 5s. for the Evening 
Course, and 7s. 6d. for the Morning Course of 12; for a Single Lec- 
ture, for the Morning, !s., for an Evening, 6d. To be had at the, 
Museum of the Department. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 

Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Seenzoeye 
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INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
100 guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. 
Mr. Tennant is Agent for the sale of Sopwith's Geological Mo- 
dels, which can be had in Sets, from £2 to £5 each; also for - 
M. Barrande’s Systéme Silurien du Centre de Ja Bohéme, Vol. 
I., is just published, containing 1000 pages. Map and Fifty-two 
plates. Royaldto. Two Parts. Cloth boards. Prague. 1853. 
Price £8. 
Contents :—Introduction Historique and Esquisse Géologique. 
The remainder is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 
ticularly of Bohemia. The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 





ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cenr. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of whieh they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They, 
will also allow Tuinry-Turte rer Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing- Cross Post office, payable to Varry and Owen, Educa- 





PABISITION OF THE SOCIETY -OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN-. 
STITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. Instituted 1814. Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1842. Under the immediate Protection of 
Her Most Excellent MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Patron.—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, KG. 
Vice-Patrons. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
‘The Marquis of Lansdowne. Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 
The Earl de Grey. Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 
Presipent.—Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully informed 
“that the THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 
pom eg in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on Saturday next, the 8th 
~ wo 


if April. 
-", ° The Right Hon, BENJAMIN DISRAELIT, M.P., in the Chair. 


STewarps, 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. Arthar J. Lewis, Esq. 
Edward Armitage, Esq. John Maxwell, Esq. 
Thomas O. Barlow, Esq. John E. Millais, Esq., A-R.A. 
William Boxall, Esq., A.R.A. Thomas M. Musgrave, Esq. 
James E. Collins, Esq. Edmund J. Niemann, Esq. 
William Gale, Esq. 


Bell Smith, Esq. 
Ernest Gambert, Esq. James R. Swinton, Esq. 
James RK. Gowen, Esq. 


Tom Taylor, Esq. 
Joseph J. Jenkins, Esq. Charles Vacher, Esq. 
JE. Jones, Esq. Harrison Weir, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 

Tickets £1 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of William 
Nichol, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 60, Pall Mall; and of the As- 
sistant! Secretary, 19, Great Coram Street, Russell Square. 

WILLIAM JOHN RUPER, Assistant Secretary. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SIXTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
naga ‘Tavern, Aldersgate Street,on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of 
The Lord Viscount MAHON i in the Chair. 
she Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — The next 

Meeting of this Society will be held on aihetian. April 6th, 

at the rooms of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, when 

the second part of the paper, upon the Manufacture of Collodion, 

by Mr. Hadow, read at the last meeting, and a paper by J. D. 

Liewelyn,-on the Calotype Process, will be read. The Chair will 
be taken at eight o’clock precisely. 


Rovat POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patnon—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
eee Lent a Popular Lecture on,Astronomy, splendidly 
d, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on We.nesday and Friday, 
a three and at eight o’clock in ‘the Evenins 
Magnitied Photographic Pictures, and a New Series of Dis- 
solving Views. 
Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Paper-Making and its De- 
coration with Colours. 
Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 
Description of Rust’s Patent Tubular Pianoforte, and of 
Trestrail's Patent Method of Raising Sunken Vessels. 
Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


W HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 

LITAN ATHENEUM.—Subscription, Two Guineas the 
year; One Guinea the half year. Ladies half these rates. Countr 
Members one Guinea the year. Cards of’ Membership, from the 
first of the month, are now ready. No Entrance Fee. A Prospectus, 
with complete List of Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments, for 
the ensuing quarter, forwarded upon application. 

Thursday, April 6th and 13th, Two Lectures, by James A. Da- 
vies, Esq., on the Music of the Ancients, with vocal illustrations ; c 
and, on Monday, —_ ae, a Concert of Sacred Music. Members 


free ; Non-members, 1 
HENRY Y. BRACE, Sec. 





The Duke of Buccleuch. 
The Duke of Devonshire. 
The Duke of Sutherland. 




















37, Arundel Street, Strand. 





tional Dep y, 31  snctapi London. 
4 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 

——- Street, London, have resolved to ‘Oharss no 

h Works Printed by them untilthe Aa- 

thor has Been refanded his ¢ original Outlay. They would also state 

that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 

while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 

interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLXXXVIIIL. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS 
for insertion by the 8th April. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


NOrICE TO ADVERTISERS.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ‘interded for Insertion in the Present Year’s 
Issue of MURRAY'S HASDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, must 
be forwarded to the Publigter by the 20th of Apri, after which day 
none can be received. 
50, Albemarle Street, Londén, March 1854. 


. 





THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON,. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. " 
HE SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT OF 


FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. Collected and arranged. 


Also,a New Edition, 8vo., te. 
COLONEL GURWOOD’S SELECTION 


from the Wellington Despatches and General Orders, arranged as 
a convenient Travelling Volume for Offi¢ers. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THOMAS MOORE'S WORKS. 
[AM4. ROOKH 
Ditto 
IRISH MELODIES ..... 


Tilustratea sa M AcLisE. ee 
PORTICAL Teg ORKS... 


with Plates. 


> 
-Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
1 vol. medium 8v. 0, 218. 
-10 vols. feap. Svo, 3s. re each. 
SONGS, BALLADS,” and SA’ SON 
HISTORY of IRELAND..... 4 vols. feap. exo, 4s. 
MEMOIRS and JOURNAL... Vols. I. to VI., 10s. 6d. each. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


RIGINAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
7. By the Rey. SAMUEL MOON, B.A., Incumbent of Holme, 
Westmoreland. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





, DR. CUMMING’S LECTURES. 
This day, price Is. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d. 


IGNS OF THE TIMES: The Moslem and 
his End, the Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Complete Edition. 
Also, 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 4tl Edition, 2s. 6d, 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Ditto. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25; Paternoster Row. 





Just published, fifth edition, priee 5s. 


N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as now 
restored by the New Patent System of Self Adhesion and 
Capillary Attraction, without Springs, Wires, or Ligatures. The 
invention is of importance to many persons, “and those interested 
in it should read. this Treatise. Simpkin and Marshall, and all 
Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howar!, 17 ,Gcorge Street, 
Hanover Square. 








This day, foolscap 8yo, 6s. 
pA*s AND HOURS. By FREDERICK 
TENNYSON, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, fourth and cheaper edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap Svo, 3s. 
=. a Tragedy. By ADAM OFHLEN- 
SCHLAGER. Translated, with Notes, by Tuzopore MAgtin. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S COMPANION. 
Second Edition. By H. T. STAINTON. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, cloth, with Engravings, price 5s. 
NHE HOMERIC DESIGN of the SHIELD 
of ACHILLES. By W. WATKISS LLOYD. 
London: Williams and‘Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


EFINITIONS i in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition, with a, 
Freface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationtrs’ Court. ~ 








Price 3s. 6d., post free 4s. 
N INQUIRY into the EVIDENCE to-be 
FOUND in HUMAN NATURE ofa FUTURE STATE. By 
GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





In a few days will be published, One Velume,évo, 


NEW WORK on RUSSIA at the CAU- 
CASUS. By the Baron Haxthausen, Illustrated with Eight 
Plates, printed in Colours. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





MR. LEV E. R’S NEW WORK. 
i This day, 8vo, price 21s. 


HE DODD FAMILY ABROAD, By 
CHARLES LEVER, Author of “ Harry Lorreguer,” “ Knight 
of Gwynne,” &. With Forty Illustrations, by H. K. Browne, 
*." Nos. XIX. and XX.;, completing the wotk, are mow ready, 
price 2s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, re 


HARPE’'S MODERN ATLAS? ” He-issué. 
Parts I. and IJ., now ready, contain @welve Folig. Maps re-l 
lating to the Russian War. Carefully corrected. The work. wil, 
be completed in nine monthly parts, price 2s. éd. each, coloured _ 
or 2s. plain. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








“DR. MOLESWORTH S FAMILY SERMONS, 
“In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. 
HE DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN; or, Sermons 
on Family Duties for every Sunday in the Year. By the 
Rey. I. E. N. MOLESWORTH, D.D., Vicar of Rochdale. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo P’ace. 





In 8yo, price lés. 


VHE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD 
‘TESTAMENT, and Commentary on the Messianic Predictions 
of the Prophets. By Professor HENGSTENBERG. Abridged 
from the Tianslation of Dr. Reuel Keithn By the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


~ | LIFE OF MRS. SHERWOOD (chiefly 
Autobiographical), with Extracts from Mr. Sherwood’s 
Journal during his Imprisonment in France and Residence in India. 
Edited by her Daughter, SOPHIA KELLY, Aathoress of the 
“ De Cliffords,” . Robert and Frederic,” &. &c. 

* London: Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 





MILITARY ‘WORKS, 
Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


ARSE ALL ON ENLISTING, DIS- 
CHARGING, and PENSIONING of SOLDIERS, with the 
Official Documents en these Branches of Military Duty. By 
HENRY MARSHALL, F.R.S.E., Deputy Inspector of Army Hos- 
Pitals. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Fourth Edition, price 14s. 


UTLINES OF MILITARY SURGERY. 


With numerous Illustrations. By Professor SIR GEORGE 
BALLINGALL. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





Just published, price 5s., New and Revised Edition of 


MYHE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. By PATRICK NEILU, LL.D., late Secretary » 
to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longmaa and Co. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 
Encorporaten Sebenth Milliam LV. 


16, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, London. 
Ar the Special General Meeting, held on Monday, 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1854, 

The following Recommendation of the Council with reference to 
the ROYAL MEDAL for the year 1854, was read and agreed 
to:— 

Her Majesty having been pleased to grant her gracious per- 
mission for the Royal Medal to be conferred on such distin- 
guished Architect or Man of Science, of any Country, as may 
have designed or executed any building of high merit, or pro- 
duced a work tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge 
of Architecture, or the various branches of Science ¢ d 













[April 1 


——— 


In a few days, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


HITHER AND THITHER; 


SKETCHES OF TRAVELS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC, 
By REGINALD FOWLER, ESQ. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 





LONDON: FREDERICK R. DALDY, 10, PATERNOSTER ROW. 




























































therewith. 
That the Council do proceed in January, 1855, to take into con- 
sideration the appropriation of the Royal Medal. 


And it was Resolved that the Council do take into special con- 
sideration the merits of Foreign distinguished Architects and 
Men of Science. 

The following Recommendations of the Council were also read 
and agreed to:— 

Institute MEDAL. 


That the Silver Medals of the Institute be awarded to the 
Authors of the best Essays on any subjects tending to promote 
or facilitate the knowledge of Architecture, or the various 
branches of Science connected therewith. 

The Essays to be accompanied by suitable illustrations. 
N.B. Each Essay to be written inaclear and distinct hand, 
on alternate pages. 


Soane MEDALLION. 


That the Soane Medallion be awarded for the best design for any 
of the following subjects :— 

| A large Metropolitan Hotel in a fashionable quarter, calculated 
for the reception of foreign princes and their suites, of the 
families of the nobility, and of private individuals, accom- 
modated by distinct entrances and staircases, communication 
still being preserved with the other parts, so that they may 
be separated or thrown into one establishment. The whole 
to form a block of building, 200 ft. by 150 ft., occupying the 
corner of two streets, and having a central court. The ne- 
cessary stable offices to be adjacent but independent. 

Plans, Sections, and Details of the present Remains of the 
Church and Conventual Buildings of the Priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, Smithfield, London, with a Plan, founded 
on the existing indications, showing the whole of the mo- 
nastic buildings as they may be supposed to have stood at 
the time of the suppression of religious houses, temp. 
Henry VIII. 

A Public Hospital for the Sick, exclusive of lunatic patients, on 
the most complete scale. The buildings to occupy an area 
of about 20,000 superficial yards, with exercising grounds 
attached. 

A Building to contain Six Courts of Law, with a large central 
Hall of communication, and the necessary accommodation for 
judges, counsel, officers of the court, and the public, on the 
site of the Gardens of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The plans, elevations, and sections of the buildings to be drawn 
to the scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot. Perspective 
views, and such other drawings to a larger scale as the Can- 
didate may consider necessary for the perfect development of 
his design. The drawings to be tinted with Indian ink or 


sepia. 
The successful Competitor, if he go abroad within three years 

after receiving the medallion, will be entitied to the sum of 
£50 at the end of one year’s absence, on sending satisfactory 
evidence of his progress and his studies. 
N.B.—The competition for the Soane Medallion is open to 
all Members of the Profession under the age of thirty 
years. 

D rections ror CANDIDATES. 

Each Essay and set of Drawings is to be distinguished by a 
mark or motto, without any name attached, and to be accom- 
panied by a sealed Letter, enclosing the name of the Author, and 
having on the outside the same mark or motto as that attached to 
the Essay or Drawings, with an address to which a communica- 
tion may be sent. The packet directed, To the Honorary Secre- 
taries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and marked Essay 
Sor Medal (or) Drawings for Medal (Motto), is to be delivered at the 
Rooms of the Institute on or before the 31st of December 1854. 
The Institute will not consider themselves called upon to 
adjudge a Premium, unless the Essays or Drawings shall be of 
8 ient merit to deserve that distinction; and if the best 
Essay or Drawings should be by a Candidate who has been suc- 
cessful on a former occasion, they reserve to themselves the 
power of adjudging such other adequate reward as they may 
think fit, and of awarding the Medals offered to the second in 
merit. The Essays to which Premiums are awarded become the 
property of the Institute, to be published by them if thought fit. 
In case the Essays are not published within six months after the 
award of the Medals, the authors will be at liberty to publish 
them. The Drawings will be returned to all the Candidates on appli- 
cation ; to the unsuccessful ones after the adjudication, and to the 
successful ones after the presentation of the Medal. 
CoprEs OF THIS PAPER, OR ANY FURTHER INFORMATION, 
MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARIES, BY 
LETTER, PRE-PAID. 








NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 

London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
KPRIL contains, among other Articles: The History of the 
f6#™—nt Refugees in France. The Positive Philosophy of 
iguste@omte. Traits of the Czars. Pilgrimage to High Places: 
Medien \in Switzerland. Moore and the Right Hon. John 
30} Ne} ber. The Table of Precedency. The Moscow Septua- 

2 pip ecaptes of Norden the Topographer. The Onirvary con- 
“tg , s of the Marquess of Londonderry; the Bishop of 
Ralph Lopes, Bart.; Sir John Conroy, Bart.; Rev. 
is, D.D.; Rev. R. Jenkyns, D.D.; Rev. W. P. Gres- 
tin the Painter; Thomas Saunders, Esq., F.S.A. ; 


Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 











_ VARTY AND OWEN 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS JUST PUBLISHED, 


Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 


OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic i 

the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded aon in Europe, Western hain, ond Pa 
Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon, With Special Maps, illustrative of 
English History. Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner. Translated, with numerous Addi- 
tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” 
“Hand Atlas of Physical Geography.” “ Professor Piitz’s Medieval and Modern Geography,” &e. . 


Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s, 6d. 


HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
the Divisions of—1, Geology; 2. Hydrography; 3. Meteorology; 4. Natural History. From the Physikalischer Atlas of 
Professor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by and under the immediate superintendence of Drs. Ritter and 
Kiepert, O’Etzel, Grimm, &c. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” &c., 





LONDON: VARTY AND OWEN, 31, STRAND; AND E. GOVER, PRINCES STREET, BEDFORD ROW. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Enpitep sy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 











CONTENTS FOR APRIL. No. CCCC. 


The Fitch of Bacon; 


THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 
A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME, 


PART THE FIFTH.—MONKBURY PLACE. 


ISAAC TAYLOR, BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
A FORTNIGHT IN FINNLAND. 


THE CARDINALS’ LEVEE, AND MIDNIGHT MASS IN 
ST, PETER’S, CHRISTMAS EVE, 1853, 


SIR THOMAS TALFOURD. 


By CYRUS REDDING. 


ONE ARM OF THE SERVICE—CAVALRY, 
THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, 
BY NICHOLAS | WAR! ASONG, BY J, E, CARPENTER, 





ART PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND, 

CURZON’S ARMENIA, 

THE ARMAMENT OF THE BALTIC, 
MICHELL, 


MR. JOLLY GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF THE PEACE 
DEPUTATION TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


Il, 
Also, price 2s, 6d., the APRIL NUMBER of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


-Containing a great variety of Interesting and Important Articles. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
*,* SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLEES AND NEWSMEN. 
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M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, in two vols, 8vo, 28s, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES |. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(1649 To 1658.) 
By M. GUIZOT, 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION,” “SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES,” “ CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES.” 





Also, now ready, 
In 8vo, price 14s, 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. | SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 
By M. GUIZOT. By M. GUIZOT. 


“We earnestly recommend M. Guizot’s ‘Corneille’ to all An admirable and philosophical work.”—Spectator, 
readers of taste.”—Haxraminer, 


In 8v0, price 14s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





New Novel, by the Popular Author of “ Rovauine rt in THE Busx,” 


Mrs. Moodie’s New Novel, “‘ Flora Lyndsay,” 


IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





The Szconp VouvuME is now ready, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s, each, elegantly bound, and embellished with Portraits, 


Also, the Fovrra Voriums of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


COMPRISING THE LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 7s, 6d. each, bound, and Illustrated with Portrarrts of every QUEEN. 


PosiisHeD ror HENRY COLBURN, zy us Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great MariBorovex Srezer. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





This day is published, the First Part of Vol. X. of ° 


THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY, 


Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and Monthly Parts, price 5d. 
Stamped for Post circulation, 6d. 





Circulation—Upwards of 20,000 Copies. 





Messrs, Jonystonz and Hunter take the liberty of publishing the following few of the numerous and highly commendatory 
notices of the Work received :— 


«I can safely and would strongly recommend it for circulation.” —Canon Stowell, Salford. 
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REVIEWS. 

History of Latin Christianity, including 
that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicolas V. By Henry Hart Milman ,D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Vols. 1—III. Murray. 

In any work from the pen of Dean Milman 

we expect to find independence of thought, 

candour of judgment, and eloquence of style, 

‘but. we were scarcely prepared for the extent 

of learned research displayed in these 

volumes. The ‘History of Latin Chris- 
tianity’ is a continuation of the ‘ History of 

Christianity to the extinction of Paganism in 

the Roman Empire,’ but, as-there is in the 

history of the Latin church a distinctness and 
unity of subject, the author has done well in 
rendering the work complete in itself, by again 
narrating the leading events of the first four 
centuries which bear. on the origin and deve- 
lopment of the power of Rome Papal. The 

recovered book of Hippolytus affords im- 

portant materials for this introductor 

sketch. Throughout the history, although 

‘there is no ostentatious parade of citations 

and references, it is evident that the best and 

latest. ecclesiastical writers have been con- 
sulted. We think, indeed, that the author is 
inclined to attach too much importance to the 
details of research, due to what he justly 
terms ‘the indefatigable industry’ of recent 
German book-explorers, and that sufficient 
justice is not done to the services of older 
ecclesiastical historians even in our own 
country. Except in such a case as the dis- 
covered treatise of the Bishop of Portus, 
where a new field was opened, we do not find 
that the gleanings of recent or contemporary 
writers have added much to our knowledge 
of the history of Latin Christianity. Dean 
Milman’s book does not convey to the English 
reader much information that may not be 
gathered from works easily accessible, but it 
brings together scattered materials, and pre- 
sents them in a well-ordered and impressive 
narrative. Knowing the amount of literary 
labour requisite for a compressed account of 
so long a period, and the still more formidable 
labour of studying and weighing conflicting 
testimonies and opinions—a task tenfold 
more arduous in regard to ecclesiastical than 
secular history—the reader may fairly be 
called upon to be grateful to the author for 
the comparative absence of two things, 
usually the bane of such works—a polemic 
tone and tedious prolixity. If we do not 
assent to every statement, and still less 

‘approve of every sentiment of\the author, we 

are neither offended by dogmatic assertions, 

hor wearied with interminable discussions. 

‘Over many subjects, the common accounts of 

which are anything but attractive, an interest 

is thrown by the originality of the author's 
comments, and the liveliness of his style. 

Some portions of the early history of the 

church are presented in new or unusual 

‘aspects, certainly which will be new to many 

Anglican churchmen. ‘We find, for instance, 

certain heretics, whose names have been mer- 

cilessly anathematized, and their tenets un- 
reservedly condemned, here treated with some 
fairness of censure and charity of judgment. 

Other names illustrious in ecclesiastical annals 

are shorn of the beams with which tradition 

and priesteraft have enhaloed them. In the 
case of Cyril of Alexandria (part of the 
narrative of whose proceedings we shall pre- 
sently quote), we have an imstance of the 





manner in which orthodoxy, not charity, has 
been made to cover a multitude of faults and 
crimes in the eyes of Catholic historians. It 
is, in fact, only by literary courtesy that much 
of what is termed ecclesiastical history can be 
connected with the annals of Christianity. 
We often find the true successors of the 
apostles, and inheritors of the faith and spirit 
of the early Christians, among sects per- 
secuted and denounced by the Catholic com- 
munity, and Dean Milman has had the 
candour and courage to proclaim this. The 
same has been done by various Protestant 
historians on the continent, and by some of 
our own ecclesiastical writers, as by Isaac 
Taylor, and by Professors Campbell of Aber- 
deen, and Welsh of Edinburgh. But it is 
not frequently that an English churchman has 
spoken out so plainly. ‘To some readers this 
fairness of judgment and openness of speech 
will give offence, and accusations of latitudi- 
narian views will not be wanting. But if the 
tone of Bayle or Gibbon is occasionally 
adopted, the writer always limits his sarcasm 
or his censure to subjects where the ecclesias- 
tical is obviously separable from the Christian 
element in history. There may be charges of 
sceptical tendency also, but such will not be 
made by any who know the difficulties of the 
researches to which the author thus in one 
place feelingly alludes :— 

‘‘T am in a constant perplexity ; fearing, on one 
hand, to omit all notice of, on the other feeling 
something like contempt for, these forgeries, which 
are always so injurious to the cause they wish to 
serve. As an impartial historical inquirer, I con- 
tinually rise from them with my suspicion, even of 
better attested documents, so much sharpened, that 
I have to struggle vigorously against a general 
scepticism.” 

Far better is a spirit of caution like this 
than the credulity manifested in the account 
of the following miracle, the merit of beli¢ving 
which, on the principles of Mr. Newman, is 
in the ratio of its impossibility. Credo quia 
impossibile est :— 

‘A precious cup, presented to Leo IX. by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, fell on the ground and was 
broken to pieces. At the word of Leo the pieces 
came together, the cup was again whole, and the 
fracture was only marked by a thin thread (capillo). 
But the most extraordinary part was, that all the 
while not a drop of the liquor was spilled. The 
authority for this was Hugo, Archbishop of 
Besangon, an eye-witness, who piously stole the 
cup from the Pope ‘devoto furto.’ Wibert, ii. 6. 
It is related in a Papal diploma, was avouched by 
Gregory VII.” 

Between the extremes of historical scep- 
ticism and credulity few ecclesiastical writers 
have laboured more honestly and successfully 
to keep the philosophical mean. In order to 
exhibit the scope and design of the work, and 
as a useful document for reference, we give 
the author’s remarks on the beginning of 
Roman Christianity, and the programme of 
topics as arranged under the various heads 
into which the history is divided :— 

‘‘Latin Christianity, from its commencement, in 
its character and in all the circumstances of its de- 
velopment, had an irresistible tendency to mo- 
narchy. Its capital had for ages been the capital 
of the world, and it still remained that of Western 
Europe. This monarchy reached its height under 
Hildebrand and Innocent III. ; the history of the 
Roman Pontificate thus becomes the centre of Latin 
Christian history. The controversies of the East, 
in which occidental or Roman Christianity mingled 
with a lofty dictation, sometimes so unimpassioned, 
that it might seem as though the establishment of 
its own supremacy was its ultimate aim—the con- 
version of the different races of barbarians, who 








constituted the world of Latin Christendom—Mo- 
nasticism, with the forms which it assumed in its 
successive orders—the rise and conquests of Mo- 
hammedanism, with which Latin religion came at 
length into direct conflict, at first in Spain, and 
Gaul, in Sicily and Italy; afterwards when the 
popes placed themselves at the head of the Cru- 
sades, and Islam and Latin Christianity might seem 
to contest the dominion of the human race—the 
restoration of the Western empire beyond the Alps 
—the feudal system of which the Pope aspired to 
be as it were the spiritual Suzerain—the long and 
obstinate conflicts with the temporal power—the 
origin and tenets of the sects which attempted to 
withdraw from the unity of the church, and to re- 
tire into independent communities—the first strug- 
gles of the human mind for freedom within Latin 
Christendom—the gradual growth of Christian lite- 
rature, Christian art, and Christian philosophy— 
all these momentous subjects range themselves as 
episodes in the chronicle of the Roman bishops. 
Hence our history obtains that unity which im- 
presses itself upon the attention, and presents the 
vicissitudes of centuries as a vast, continuous, har- 
monious whole ; while at the same time it breaks 
up and separates itself into distinct periods, each 
with its marked events, peculiar character, and 
commanding men. And so the plan of our work 
may, at least, attempt to fulfil the two great func- 
tions of history, to arrest the mind and carry it on 
with unflagging interest, to infix its whole course 
of events on the imagination and memory, as well 
by its broad and definite landmarks, as by the life 
and reality of its details in each separate period. 
The writer is unfeignedly conscious how far his 
own powers fall below the dignity of his subject, 
below the accomplishment of his own conceptions. 

‘<T,—The first of these periods in the history of 
Latin Christianity closes with Pope Damasus and 
histwosuccessors. A.D. 366-401. Its age oftotal ob- 
scurity is past, its indistinct twilight is brightening 
into open day. The Christian bishop is become so 
important a personage in Rome, as to be the sub- 
ject of profane history. His election is a cause of 
civil strife. Christianity more than equally divides 
the Patriciate, still more the people ; it has already 
ascended the Imperial throne. Noble matrons and 
virgins are becoming the vestals of Christian Mo- 
nasticism. The bitterness of the Heathen party 
betrays a galling sense of inferiority. Paganism 
is writhing, struggling, languishing in its death 
pangs, Christianity growing haughty and wanton 
in its triumph. 

‘*TJ.—The second ends with Pope Leo theGreat. 
Paganism has made its last vain effort, not now for 
equality, for toleration. a.D. 461. It has been 
buried under the ruins of the conquered capital. 
Alaric tramples out its last embers. Rome 
emerges from its destruction by the Goths a Chris- 
tian city. The East has wrought out, after the 
strife of two centuries, the dogmatic system of the 
church, which Rome receives with haughty conde- 
scension, as if she had imposed it on the world. 
The great Western controversy, Pelagianism, has 
been agitated and has passed away. A.D. 402-417. 
Pretensions to the successorship of St. Peter are 
already heard from Innocent I. Claims are made 
at least to the authority of a Western Patriarch. 
In Leo the Great, half a century later, the pope is 
not merely the greatest personage in Rome, but 
even in Italy ; he takes the lead as a pacific pro- 
tector against the Barbarians. Leo the Great is 
likewise the first distinguished writer among the 
popes. A.D. 440-461. 

‘¢ TIT.—To the death of Gregory I. (the Great). 
Christianity is not only the religion of the Roman 
or Italian, but in part of the barbarian world. 
A.D. 604. Now takes place the league of Christi- 
anity with Barbarism. The old Roman letters and 
arts die away into almost total extinction. So 
fallen is Roman literature, that Boethius is a great 
philosopher, Cassiodorus a great historian, Pruden- 
tius, Fortunatus, Juvencus great poets. The East 
has made its last effort to unite the Christian world 
under one dominion. Justinian has aspired to 
legislate for Christendom. Monastic Christianity, 
haying received a strong impulse from St. Bene- 
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ict, is in the ascendant. Gregory I, as a Pope, 
and as a writer, offers himself as a model of its ex- 
.cellences and defects. 

**TV.—To the coronation of Charlemagneas Em- 
peror of the West. a.D. 800. Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism arise. The East and Egypt are 
severed from Greek, Africa and Spain from Latin 
‘Christianity. Anglo-Saxon Britain, Western and 
Southern Germany are Christian. Iconoclasm in 
the East finally separates Greek and Latin Chris- 
tianity. The Pope has become the great power in 
Italy. The Gothic kingdom, the Greek dominion 
of Justinian have passed away. The Pope seeks 
an alliance against the Lombards with the Trans- 
alpine kings. Charlemagne is Patrician of Rome 
and Emperor of the West. 

“V.—The Empire of Charlemagne. The mingled 
‘Temporal and Ecclesiastical supremacy of Charle- 
magne breaks up at his death. Under his succes- 
sors the spiritual supremacy, in part the temporal, 
falls to the clergy. Growth of the Transalpine hie- 
rarchy. Pope Nicholas the First accepts the false 
decretals. Invasion of the Northmen. The dark 
ages of the Papacy lower and terminate in the de- 
gradation of the Popes into slaves of the lawless 
Barons of the Romagna. A.D. 996. 

* VI.—The line of German Pontiffs. The Trans- 
alpine powers interpose, rescue the Papacy from its 
threatened dissolution, from the hatred and con- 
tempt of mankind. For great part of a century 
foreign-ecclesiastics are seated on the Papal throne. 
A.D. 996-1061. 

‘*VII.—The restoration of the Italian Papacy 
under Gregory VII. (Hildebrand). The Pontifi- 
cate of his immediate predecessors and successors. 
A.D. 1061-1073. Now commences the complete 
organisation of the sacerdotal caste as independent 
of, and claiming superiority to all temporal powers. 
The strife of centuries ends in the enforced celibacy 
of the clergy. A.D. 1095. Berengar disputes 
Transubstantiation. Urban II. places himself at 
the head of Christendom on the occasion of the 
first Crusade. 

«* VIII.—Continuation of contest about Investi- 
tures. Intellectual movement. The 12th century. 
Erigena. Gotschalk. Anselm. Abelard. Ar- 
nold of Brescia. Strong revival of Monasticism. 
Stephen Harding. St. Bernard. Strife in Eng- 
land for immunities of the clergy. Thomas & 
Becket. Rise of the Emperors of the line of Ho- 
henstaufen. Frederick Barbarossa. 

‘‘TX.—Meridian of the Papal power under In- 
nocent III. From 1198. Innocent aspires to rule 
all the kingdoms of the West. Latin conquest of 
Constantinople. Wars of the Albigenses. St. 
Dominic. St. Francis. Successors of Innocent 
III. wage an internecine conflict with the Em- 
perors. Fruitless and premature attempt at eman- 
cipation under Frederick II. Gregory TX. 1228- 
1238. The Decretals, the Palladium of the Papal 
power, are collected, completed, promulgated as the 
law of Christendom by Gregory IX. 

**X.—Continued conflict of the Papal and 
Sacerdotal against the Imperial and Secular power. 
Innocent IV. Innocent IV. dies 1254. Fall of 
the House of Hohenstaufen. 

‘*XJI.—The Empire is crushed and withdraws 
into its Teutonic sphere. The French descend into 
Italy. In the King of France arises a new adver- 
sary to the Pope. Philip the Fair and Boniface 
VIII. close the open strife of the temporal and spi- 
ritual power. Boniface dies 1303. 

‘*XII.—The Popes are become the slaves of 
France at Avignon. What is called the Babylo- 
nian captivity of seventy years. A.D. 1305 to 
1370. Clement V. abolishes the Templars. The 
Empire resumes its claims on Italy. Henry of 
Luxemburg. Louis of Bavaria. John XXII. 
and the Fraticelli’ Rienzi. 

‘*XTIT.—Restoration to Rome. The great 
Schism. Councils of Pisa, of Constance, of Basil, 
of Florence—the Councils advance a claim to su- 
premacy over the Popes. Last attempt to recon- 
cile Greek and Latin Christianity. Popes begin 
to be patrons of Letters and Arts. 

‘“‘XTV.—Retrospect of Medieval Letters and 
Arts. Revival of Greek Letters. 





“* ConcLusion.—Advance of the Reformation. 
Teutonic Christianity aspires and begins to divide 
the world with Latin Christianity.” 


Such is the varied and comprehensive theme 
of the work, some — of the author's 
performance of which we now present to our 
readers. Our first extract contains part of 
the aceount of the progress of the notion of 
Romish supremacy, and the gradual rise of 
the universal spiritual monarchy, till it took 
clear form under the Pontificate of Inno- 
cent I. :— 

‘Tt was not solely as a Christian bishop, and 
bishop of that city, which was still, according to 
the prevailing feeling, the capital of the world, but 
as the successor of St. Peter, of him who was now 
acknowledged to be the head of the apostolic body, 
that the Roman pontiff commanded the veneration 
of Rome and.of Christendom. The primacy of St. 
Peter, and the primacy of Rome, had been long re- 
acting upon each other in the minds of men, and 
took root in the general sentiment. The Church 
of Rome would own no founder less than the chief 
Apostle; and the distance between St. Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles, even St. Paul himself, 
was increased by his being acknowledged as the 
spiritual ancestor of the Bishop of Rome. At the 
commencement of the fifth century, the lineal de- 
scent of the Pope from St. Peter was an accredited 
tenet of Christianity. As yet his pretensions to 
supremacy were vague and unformed; but when 
authority is in the ascendant, it is the stronger for 
being indefinite. It is almost a certain sign that 
it is becoming precarious, or has been called in 
question, when it condescends to appeal to prece- 
dent, written statute, or regular jurisdiction. 

‘‘ Everything tended to confirm, nothing to 
impede or to weaken the gradual condensation of 
the supreme ecclesiastical power in the Supreme 
Bishop. The majesty of the notion of one all- 
powerful ruler, to which the world had been so 
long familiarised in the emperors, the discord and 
emulation among the other prelates, both of the 
East and West, and the manifest advantage of a 
supreme arbiter: the Unity of the visible Church, 
which was becoming—or had, indeed, become— 
the dominant idea of Christendom; all seemed to 
demand, or, at least, had a strong tendency to 
promote and to maintain the necessity of one 
Supreme Head. As the unity in Christ was too 
sublimely spiritual, so the supremacy of the collec- 
tive episcopate, which endowed each bishop with 
an equal portion of apostolic dignity and of power, 
was a notion too speculative and metaphysical for 
the common mind. Councils were only occasional 
diets, or general conventions, not a standing repre- 
sentative Senate of Christendom. There was a 
simplicity and distinctness in the conception of one 
visible Head to one visible body, such as forcibly 
arrests and fully satisfies the less inquiring mind, 
which still seeks something firm and stable whereon 
to repose its faith. Cyprian, in whom the unity of 
the Church had taken its severest form, though 
practically he refused to submit the independence 
of the African churches to the dictation of Rome, 
did far more to advance her power by the primacy 
which he assigned to St. Peter, than he impaired it 
by his steady and disdainful repudiation of her 
authority, whenever it. was brought to the test of 
submission. 

‘*TIn the West, throughout Latin Christendom, 
the Roman See, in antiquity, in dignity, in the 
more regular succession of its prelates, stood alone 
and unapproachable. In the great Eastern 
bishoprics the holy lineage had been already broken 
and confused by the claims of rival prelates, by the 
usurpation of bishops, accounted heretical, at the 
present period Arians or Macedonians, or Apolli- 
narians, later Nestorians or Monophysites. Jeru- 
salem had never advanced that claim to which it 
might seem entitled by its higher antiquity. Jeru- 
salem was not universally acknowledged as an 
Apostolic See; at all events it was the capital of 
Judaism rather than of Christianity; and the suc- 
cession, at the time of the Jewish war, and during 
the period of desolation to the time of Hadrian, 





had been interrupted at least in its local descent 
At one period Jerusalem was subordinate to the 
Palestinian Czsarea. Antioch had been per. 
petually contested; its episcopal line had beep 
vitiated, its throne contaminated by the actual gue. 
cession of several Arian prelates. In Alexandria 
the Arian prelates had been considered lawley 
usurpers: the orthodox Church had never volun. 
tarily submitted to their jurisdiction; and Alex. 
andria had been hallowed as the episcopal seat of 
the great Athanasius. But Athanasius himself 
when driven from his see, had found an hospitable 
reception at Rome, and constant support from the 
Roman Bishops. His presence had reflected , 
glory upon that see, which, but for one brief period 
of compulsory apostacy, had remained rigidly 
attached to the orthodox Trinitarian opinions, 
Constantinople was but a new city, and had no 
pretensions to venerable or apostolic origin. It 
had attained, indeed, to .the dignity of a pati. 
archate, but only by the decree of a recent council; 
in other respects it owed all its eminerfte to being 
the prelacy of new Rome, of the seat of empire, 
The feuds and contests between the rival patr:- 
archates of the East were constantly promoting the 
steady progress of Rome towards supremacy. 
Throughout the fierce rivalry between Alexandna 
and Constantinople, the hostilities which had even 
now begun between Theophilus and Chrysostom, 
and which were continued with implacable violence 
between Cyril and Nestorius, Flavianus and Dics- 
corus, the alliance of the Bishop of Rome was too 
important not to be purchased at any sacrifice; 
and if the independence of the Eastern churches 
was compromised, if not by an appeal to Rome, at 
least by the ready admission of her interference, 
the leaders of the opposing parties were too much 
occupied by their immediate objects, and blinded 
by factious passions, to discern or to regard the 
consequences of these silent aggressions. From 
the personal or political objects of these feuds the 
Bishop of Rome might stand aloof ; in the religious 
questions he might mingle in undisturbed dignity, 
or might offer himself as mediator, just as he might 
choose the occasion, and almost on his own terms. 
At the same time, not merely on the great subject 
of the Trinity, had Rome repudiated the more 
obnoxious heresy, even on less vital questions, the 
Latin capital, happy in the exemption from contro- 
versial bishops, had rarely swerved from the canon 
of severe orthodoxy; and if any one of her bishops 
had been forced or perplexed into a rash or em 
neous decision, as Liberius, during his short con 
cession to semi-Arianism ; or, as we shall see before 
long, Zosimus to Pelagianism; and a still later 
pope, who was bewildered into Monophytism, their 
errors were effaced by a speedy, full, and gloriow 
recantation. : 

“Thus the East, agitated by furious conflicts 
concerning the highest doctrines of Christianity, 
concerning the pre-eminence of the rival sees for 
dominant influence with the Emperor, was still 
throwing itself, as each faction was oppressed by 
its rival, at the feet of remote and more impartial 
Rome. In the West, at the same time, the dis 
putes which were constantly arising: about points of 
discipline, the succession of bishops, the bour 
daries of conflicting jurisdictions, still demanded 
and were glad to have recourse to a foreign arbi- 
trator; and who so fitting an arbiter as the Bishop 
of that city, which, in theory at least, was still the 
centre of civil government, the seat of Cmsars 
tribunal, to whom the Roman world had acquired 
a settled and inveterate habit of appeal? Rome, 
the mother of civil, might likewise give birth to 
canonical jurisprudence. 

“ For the great talisman of the Papal influence 
was the yet majestic name of Rome. The bishops 
gave laws to the city, which had so long give, 
and still to so great an extent, gave laws to te 
world. In the sentiment of mankind, at least m 
the West, Rome had never been dethroned from 
her supremacy. There were still Roman armies, 
Roman laws, Roman municipalities, Roman litera- 
ture, in name at least a Roman Empire. Com 
stantinople boasted rather than disdained the appet 
lation of New Rome. But while the Bishops of 
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Rome retained much of the awe and reverence 
which adhered to the name, they stood aloof from 
all which desecrated and degraded it. It was the 
idolatrous and pagan Rome which fell before the 
barbarians, or rather was visited for its vices and 
crimes, its persecutions, and its still obstinate infi- 
delity, by those terrible instruments of the divine 
vengeance. As our history will show, the discom- 
fiture of the heathen Rhadagaisus, and the tute- 
lary, though. partial, protection which Christianity 
spread over the city during the capture by Alaric 
(to which Augustine triumphantly appealed), were 
not obliterated by the unawed and remorseless 
devastation of Genseric. The retreat of Attila, the 
most terrible of all the Northern conquerors, before 
the imposing sanctity, as it was universally believed, 
of Pope Leo, blended again in indissoluble alliance 
the sacred security of Rome with the authority of 
her bishop. Leo, himself, as will be hereafter seen, 
exalts St. Peter and St. Paul into the Romulus 
and Remus of the new universal Roman dominion. 

“Tt was at this period (the commencement of 
the fifth century), when the Imperial power was 
declining towards extinction in the hands of the 
feeble Honorius, and the Roman arms were for 
the last time triumphant, under Stilicho, over the 
Northern barbarians, that a prelate was placed on 
the episcopal throne of Rome, of a bolder and more 
imperious nature, of unimpeachable holiness, who 
held the pontifical power for a longer period than 
is usual in the rapid succession of the bishops of 
Rome. Ambrose was now dead, and there was no 
Western prelate, at least in Europe, whose fame 
and abilities could obscure that pre-eminence, 
which rank and position, and, in his case, com- 
manding character, bestowed on the Bishop of 

me. Innocent, like most of the greater Popes, 
was by birth, if not a Roman, of the Roman terri- 
tory. He was born at Albano, a.p. 402. The 
patriotism of a Roman might mingle with his holier 
aspirations for the spiritual greatness of the ancient 
mistress of the world. Upon the mind of Innocent 
appears first distinctly to have dawned the vast 
conception of Rome’s universal ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, dim as yet and shadowy, yet full and com- 
prehensive in its outline.” 


From the history of Cyril of Alexandria 
we give some passages, which display his 
character in its true light :— 

** Cyril was the nephew of Theophilus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, the worthy successor to the see and 
to the character of that haughty and unscrupulous 
prelate, the enemy of Chrysostom. Jealousy and 
animosity towards the Bishop of Constantinople 
was a sacred legacy bequeathed by Theophilus to 
his nephew, and Cyril faithfully administered the 
fatal trust. He inherited even the bitter personal 
hatred of Chrysostom; refused to concur in the 
general respect for his memory—in the reversal, 
after his death, of the unjust sentence of deposition 
from. his see; and scrupled not to call the eloquent, 
and in all religious tenets and principles absolutely 
blameless Christian orator, a second Judas. The 
general voice of Christendom alone compelled him 
to desist from this posthumous persecution. Nor 
was Cyril content without surpassing his haughty 

an in the pretensions of his archiepiscopate. 
From his accession, observes the ecclesiastical _his- 
torian of the time, the bishops of Alexandria as- 
pired, far beyond the limits of the sacerdotal power, 
to rule with sovereign authority. They confronted, 
and, as will appear, contended on equal terms and 
with the same weapons, against the Imperial 
magistracy. 

“The first act of Cyril’s episcopacy was that of 
a persecutor. He closed the churches of the Nova- 
tians, seized and confiscated all their sacred trea- 
Sures, and stripped the bishop of all his possessions. 

e war which he commenced against the heretics 
he continued against the Jews and heathens. But 

numerous and wealthy Jews of Alexandria, 
Who multiplied as fast as they were diminished by 
their own feuds or feuds with the Christians, were 
not to be oppressed so easily as a small and unpo- 
pular sect of Christians. Cyril must have been 
Well acquainted with the fierce and violent tempera- 








ment of the Alexandrian populace, and with their 
proverbial character, that their factions never ended 
without bloodshed.” 


After recounting many scenes of strife and 
violence, the melancholy fate of the celebrated 
Hypatia is thus described :— 

‘* She was a woman of extraordinary learning; 
in her was centred the lingering knowledge of that 
Alexandrian Platonism cultivated by Plotinus and 
his school. Her beauty was equal to her learning ; 
her modesty commended both. She mingled freely 
with the philosophers without suspicion to her lofty 
and unblemished character. Hypatia lived in great 
intimacy with the prefect Orestes; the only charge 
whispered against her was that she encouraged him 
in his hostility to the patriarch. Cyril, on the 
other hand, is said not to have been superior to an 
unworthy jealousy at the greater concourse of 
hearers to the lectures of the elegant Platonist than 
to his own sermons. Some of Cyril’s ferocious 
partisans seized this woman, dragged her from her 
chariot, and with the most revolting indecency tore 
her clothes off, and then rent her limb from limb. 
The Christians of Alexandria did this, professing 
to be actuated by Christian zeal in the cause of a 
Christian prelate. No wonder, in the words of 
the ecclesiastical historian, that by such a deed a 
deep stain was fixed on Cyril and the Church of 
Alexandria.” 

Then follows a long account of the miserable 
disputes with Nestorius, the chief controversy 
turning on the propriety of assigning to the 
Virgin Mary the appellation of ‘ Mother of 
God.’ In describing the convocation of the 
Council of Ephesus for the determination of 
the questions at issue, the following just 
remarks are made on the councils of the 
Church in general as their records appear in 
history :— 

“‘This alone, according to the opinion of the 
time, could allay the intestine strife which had set 
Rome and Alexandria at variance with Constanti- 
nople, divided Constantinople into fierce and vio- 
lent factions, and appeared likely to renew the fatal 
differences of the Arian and Macedonian contests. 
The Imperial summons was issued, and in obedi- 
ence to that mandate assembled the first General 
Council of Ephesus. 

“Tt might have been supposed that nowhere 
would Christianity appear in such commanding 
majesty as in a Council, which should gather from 
all quarters of the world the most eminent prelates 
and the most distinguished clergy ; that a lofty and 
serene piety would govern all their proceedings ; 
profound and dispassionate investigation exhaust 
every subject ; human passions and interests would 
stand rebuked before that awful assembly; the 
sense of their own dignity as well as the desire of 
impressing their brethren with the solemnity and 
earnestness of their belief would at least exclude all 
intemperance of manner and language. Mutual 
awe and mutual emulation in Christian excellence 
would repress, even in the most violent, all un- 
Christian violence; their conclusions would be 
grave, mature, harmonious, for if not harmonious 
the confuted party would hardly acquiesce in the 
wisdom of their decrees ; even their condemnations 
would be so tempered with charity as gradually to 
win back the wanderer to the still open fold, rather 
than drive him, proscribed and branded, into in- 
flexible and irreconcilable schism. History shows 
the melancholy reverse. Nowhere is Christianity 
less attractive, and, if we look to the ordinary tone 
and character of the proceedings, less authoritative, 
than in the Councils of the Church. It is in 
general a fierce collision of two rival factions, 
neither of which will yield, each of which is so- 
lemnly pledged against conviction. Intrigue, in- 
justice, violence, decisions on authority alone, and 
that the authority of a turbulent majority, decisions 
by wild acclamation rather than after sober inquiry, 
detract from the reverence, and impugn the judg- 
ments, at least of the later Councils. The close is 
almost invariably a terrible anathema, in which it 
is impossible not to discern the tones of human 





hatred, of arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at the 
damnation imprecated against the humiliated ad- 
versary. Even the venerable Council of Nicea 
commenced with mutual accusals and recrimina- 
tions, which were suppressed by the moderation of 
the Emperor ; and throughout the account of Eu- 
sebius there is an adulation of the Imperial convert, 
with something of the intoxication, it might be, of 
pardonable vanity, at finding themselves the objects 
of royal favour, and partaking in royal banquets. 
But the more fatal error of that Council was the 
solicitation, at least the acquiescence in the inflic- 
tion of a civil penalty, that of exile, against the re- 
cusant Prelates. The degeneracy is rapid from the 
Council of Nicea to that of Ephesus, where each 
party came determined to use every means of haste, 
manceuvre, court influence, bribery, to crush his 
adversary ; where there was an encouragement of, 
if not an appeal to the violence of the populace, to 
anticipate the decrees of the Council ; where each 
had his own tumultuous foreign rabble to back his 
quarrel ; and neither would scruple at any means 
to obtain the ratification of their anathemas by the 
persecution of the civil government.” 


We intended to quote part of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, but we pass on from 
the humiliating subject to give the author’s 
sketch of the character of Justinian, with an 
account of whose reign, and of the inter- 
weaving of Christian with Roman jurispru- 
dence, some very interesting chapters are 
occupied :— i 

“* History scarcely offers a more extraordinary 
contrast than that between the reign and the cha- 
racter of the Emperor Justinian. Under the 
nephew, colleague, and heir of Justin, the Roman 
Empire appears suddenly to resume her ancient 
majesty and power. The signs of a just, able, and 
vigorous administration, internal peace, prosperity, 
conquest, and splendour surround the master of the 
Roman world. The greatest generals, since the 
days perhaps of Trajan, Belisarius, and Narses 
appear at the head of the Roman armies. Persia 
is kept at bay, during several campaigns if not 
continuously successful, yet honourable to the arms 
of Rome. The tide of barbarian conquest is rolled 
back. Africa, the Illyrian and Dalmatian pro- 
vinces, Sicily, Italy, with the ancient Capital, are 
again under the empire of Rome; the Vandal 
kingdom, the Gothic kingdom fall before the irre- 
sistible generals of the East. The.frontiers of the 
empire are defended with fortifications, constructed 
at enormous cost; but become necessary now that 
Roman valour had lost its spell of awe over the 
human mind; and that the perpetual migrations 
and movements from the North and the East were 
continually propelling new and formidable nations 
against the boundaries of the Roman world. Jus- 
tinian aspires to be the legislator of mankind; a 
vast system of jurisprudence embodies the wisdom 
of ancient and of imperial statutes, mingled with 
some of the benign influences of Christianity, of 
which the author might almost have been war- 
ranted in the presumptuous vaticination, that it 
would exercise an unrepealed authority to the latest 
ages, The cities of the empire are adorned with 
buildings, civil as well as religious, of great magni- 
ficence and apparent durability, which, with the 
comprehensive legislation, might recal the peaceful 
days of the Antonines. The empire, at least at 
first, is restored to religious unity; Catholicism 
resumes its sway, and Arianism, so long its rival, 
dies out in remote and neglected congregations. 
In Spain alone it is the religion of the sovereign. 

“ The creator of this new epoch in Roman great- 
ness, at least he who filled the throne during its 
creation, the Emperor Justinian, unites in himself 
the most opposite vices,—insatiable rapacity and 
lavish prodigality, intense pride and contemptible 
weakness, unmeasured ambition and dastardly cow- 
ardice. He is the uxorious slave of his empress, 
whom, after she had ministered to the licentious 
pleasures of the populace as a courtezan, and as an 
actress, in the most immodest exhibitions (we 
make due allowance for the malicious exaggera- 
tions in the secret history of Procopius), in defiance 
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of decency, of honour, of the remonstrances of his 
friends, and of religion, he had made the partner of 
his throne. In the Christian Emperor seem to 
meet the crimes of those who won or secured their 
empire by the assassination of all whom they feared, 
the passion for public diversions, without the 
accomplishments of Nero or the brute strength of 
Commodus, the dotage of Claudius. Constanti- 
nople might appear to retrograde to’ paganism. 
The peace of the city and even the stability of the 
empire are endangered not by foreign invasion, not 
at first by a dangerous rival for the throne, nor 
even by religious dissensions, but by the factions of 
the Circus, the partisans of the Blue and of the 
Green, by the colours worn in the games by the 
contending charioteers. Justinian himself, during 
the memorable sedition, the Nike, had nearly 
abandoned the throne, and fled before a despicable 
antagonist. ‘The throne is a glorious sepulchré,’ 
exclaimed the prostitute whom he had raised to 
that throne, and Justinian and the empire are 
saved by her courage. This imperious woman, 
even if from exhaustion or lassitude she discon- 
tinued, or at least condescended to disguise those 
vices which dishonoured her husband, in her cruel- 
ties knew no restraint. And these cruelties, exer- 
cised in order to gratify her rapacity, if notin sheer 
caprice, as a substitute for that excitement, which 
had lost its keenness and its zest, are almost more 
culpable indications of the Emperor’s weakness. 
This meanness of subservience to female influence 
becomes the habit of the court, and the great Beli- 
sarius, like his master, is ruled and disgraced by an 
insolent and profligate wife. Nor do either of 
them, in shame, or in conscious want of Christian 
holiness, stand aloof from the affairs of that reli- 
gion, whose precepts and whose spirit they thus 
trample under foot. Theodora, a bigot without 
faith, a heretic, it might almost be presumed, with- 
out religious convictions, by the superior strength 
of her character domineers in this as in other 
respects over the whole court, mingles in all 
religious intrigues, appoints to the highest ec- 
clesiastical dignities, sells the Papacy itself. 
Her charities alone (if we except her mas- 
culine courage, and no doubt that great ability 
which mastered the inferior mind of her husband), 
if they sprung from lingering womanly tenderness, 
or that inextinguishable kindness which Chris- 
tianity sometimes infuses into the hardest hearts, 
if they were not designed as a deliberate com- 
promise with heaven for her vices and cruelties, 
may demand our admiration. The feeling which 
induced the degraded and miserable victim of the 
lusts and contempt of men to found, perhaps, the 
first penitentiaries for her sisters in that wretched 
class, as it shows her superior to the base fear of 
awakening remembrances of her own former shame, 
may likewise be considered as an enforced homage 
to female virtue. Even in Theodora we would 
discover the very feeblest emotions of Christianity. 
Justinian aspires too to be the legislator not of the 
empire alone, but of Christendom, enacts ordi- 
nances for the whole Church; and unhappily, not 
content with establishing the doctrines of Nicea 
and Chalcedon as the religion of the Empire, by 
his three Chapters replunges Christendom into 
religious strife.” 


The second volume opens with the rise of 
Mohammedanism, of the progress of which, 
and its triumphs over corrupt Christianity, a 
brief but brilliant account is given. The early 
history of the British dimichs this part of the 
work also relates, but there is a deficiency in 
the notices of the Christianity of England 
previous to the prevalence of its Latin form, 
which was first introduced by the monk 
Augustine, under the auspices of Pope 
Gregory. The story of British Christianity 
in later times is told with greater detail, and 
some of the events, such as the conflict be- 
tween King Henry and Thomas 4 Becket, 
and the tragic end of the primate, have never 
been narrated with more dramatic power. 
The closing remarks on this remarkable 








episode of history are in a strain which few 
judicious readers can help approving :— 

‘‘Becket was indeed the martyr of the clergy, 
not of the Church; of sacerdotal power, not of 
Christianity ; of a caste, not of mankind. From 
beginning to end it was a strife for the authority, 
the immunities, the possessions of the clergy. The 
liberty of the Church was the exemption of the 
clergy from law ; the vindication of their separate, 
exclusive, distinctive existence from the rest of 
mankind. It was a sacrifice to the deified self; 
not the individual self, but self as the centre and 
representative of a great corporation. Here and 
there in the long full correspondence there is some 
slight allusion to the miseries of the people in being 
deprived of the services of the exiled bishops and 
clergy: ‘there is no one to ordain clergy, to con- 
secrate virgins :’ the confiscated property is said to 
be a robbery of the poor: yet in general the sole 
object in dispute was the absolute immunity of the 
clergy from civil jurisdiction, the right of appeal 
from the temporal sovereign to Rome, and the 
asserted superiority of the spiritual rulers in 
every respect over the temporal power. There 
might, indeed, be latent advantages to mankind, 
social, moral, and religious, in this secluded sanc- 
tity of one class of men; it might be well that 
there should be a barrier against the fierce and 
ruffian violence of kings and barons; that some- 
where freedom should find a voice, and some pro- 
test be made against the despotism of arms, 
especially in a newly-conquered country like Eng- 
land, where the kingly and aristocratic power was 
still foreign : above all, that there should be a caste, 
not an hereditary one, into which ability might 
force its way up, from the most low-born, even 
from the servile rank; but the liberties of the 
Church, as they were called, were but the establish- 
ment of one tyranny—a milder, perhaps, but not 
less rapacious tyranny —-instead of another; a 
tyranny which aspired to uncontrolled, irresponsi- 
ble rule, nor was above the inevitable evil produced 
on rulers as well as on subjects, from the conscious- 
ness of arbitrary and autocratic power. 

‘* Reflective posterity may perhaps consider as 
not the least remarkable point in this lofty and 
tragic strife that it was but a strife for power. 
Henry II. was a sovereign who, with many noble 
and kingly qualities, lived, more than even most 
monarchs of his age, in direct violation of every 
Christian precept of justice, humanity, conjugal 
fidelity. He was lustful, cruel, treacherous, 
arbitrary. But throughout this contest there is no 
remonstrance whatever from Primate or Pope 
against his disobedience to the laws of God, only to 
those of the Church. Becket might, indeed, if he 
had retained his fuli and acknowledged religious 
power, have rebuked the vices, protected the sub- 
jects, interceded for the victims of the King’s un- 
bridled passions. It must be acknowledged by all 
that he did not take the wisest course to secure 
this which might have been beneficent influence. 
But as to what appears, if the King would have 
consented to allow the churchmen to despise all law 
—if he had not insisted on hanging priests guilty 
of homicide as freely as laymen—he might have 
gone on unreproved in his career of ambition ; he 
might unrebuked have seduced or ravished the 
wives and daughters of his nobles ; extorted without 
remonstrance of the Clergy any revenue from his 
subjects, if he had kept his hands from the trea- 
sures of the Church. Henry’s real tyranny was 
not (would it in any case have been 2) the object of 
the churchman’s censure, oppugnancy, or resistance. 
The cruel and ambitious and rapacious King would 
doubtless have lived unexcommunicated and died 
with plenary absolution.” 

The three volumes now published bring 
the history down to the close of the twelfth 
century, the meridian of the Papal power, 
when, on the death of Henry VI., an infant 
was the heir of the empire, and the ambitious 
Innocent III., in the prime of life, was 
Pope. We shall look with interest for 
the continuation of the work, especiall 
for the account of the rise and peewth 








of that Teutonic Christianity which found 
its great expression in the Lutheran Re. 
formation. 





Histoire d’ Architecture Sacrée, du IV-. ay 
X,. Siecle, dans les anciens Evéchés de 


Geneve, Lausanne, et Sion. Par J, f), 
Blavignac. 2 vols. 8vo, and Atlas of 99 
Plates. John Russell Smith. 


Tuis work is the result of many yeary’ 
study and research devoted to the subject of 
Christian architecture. WN otwithstanding the 
important publications of which ecclesiastical 
architecture has been the theme, we consider 
these volumes entitled to take a high place 
among them, not only on account of the 
illustrative plates and woodcuts, but also in 
respect of the new views at which a careful 
and diligent study of the monuments then. 
selves has enabled its author to arrive. If at 
the outset of every study°men are too often 
led to draw conclusions from specialities and 
generalities, sometimes independent of facts, 
the time has at length arrived when pre. 
conceived ideas must give place to a new and 
less superficial examination. M. Blavignac 
has devoted many years of his life to the 
exploration of the laine monuments of the 
Swiss-Roman. Nothing appears to have 
escaped his investigations. An archeologist 
in the study of the smallest details, he shows 
himself also an architect in the highest ac. 
ceptation of the word, especially when his 
object is to trace the characteristic features 
of art from any given epoch. Although the 
country which has been the field of M. 
Blavignac’s researches is of small extent, itis 
nevertheless an important one in an historical 
point of view, as well as from its geographical 
position.. The individualities of the several 
schools have afforded the means of tracing 
their influence in localities which had hitherto 
escaped the observation of archeologists and 
ecclesiologists. 

With the view of giving our readers a 
idea of the contents of M. Blavignac’s work, 
which is soon to be followed by another, 
continuing the subject posterior to the 
eleventh century, we here briefly notice the 
four divisions into which he has formed it; 
and should this hasty analysis appear to clash 
with preconceived notions on the subject, it 
is in the work. itself that the defence of the 
author’s theory must be sought. 

The first portion is devoted to the Gallo 
Latin wchasl ranging from the fourth to the 
end of the sixth century. In this period the 
greater part of the Christian edifices wer 
built of wood. Nevertheless, side by side 
with such structures were others in solid 
masonry, and the remains of these indicate 
that their decorations may be traced from the 
Greco-Roman school, and especially from the 
edifices in wood, which appear to have been 
carried to a considerable degree of orname? 
perfection. The assemblage of many-colo 
paintings constituted a radical element in the 
decoration of the primitive school. 

The second division our author terms the 
primary sacerdotal period, extending from the 
sixth to the ninth century. This designations 
applied to it from the fact of the ecclesiastics 
having presided at the erection of thes 
edifices. The most remarkable monument of 
this school is the church of Romainmotitt, 
erected in the seventh century, and const 
crated in 753. This edifice is yet almost 
its original state, and is a most interest 
example of the order of St. Columba. Ia 
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portant remains of architecture of the same 
school may be seen ‘at St. Sulpice, at 
Bretonnieres, and other localities. 

The third division, namely, the Carlovingian 
school, comprehends the ninth and the com- 
mencement of the tenth century. The prin- 
cipal characteristics are the development of 
polychromy, the presence of cupole in the 
centre of the cross, and polygonal bell towers. 
The church of Grandson, constructed at this 
period, is a monument of the greatest interest 
to the architectural antiquary. 

The fourth division, which our author 
designates the secondary sacerdotal school of 
the tenth century, is thus discussed by him :— 

“Tn the tenth century Western Switzerland, 
the centre of Bourgogne Transjurane, presents an 
architectural tableau of a most interesting descrip- 
tio. Under the king Rudolphicus and the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne the fundamental principles 
are always those of the sacerdotal period, modified 
however by the characteristics of the Carlovingian 
school. At the commencement of the dynasty 
the influence of the Rhenish ‘school is especially 
evident. Notre Dame de Neuchatel, founded by 
Queen Bertha in the first half of this century, is 
identified with this school, not only by its general 
plan, but by its cuboid capitals. This Germanic 
influence is seldom observed on the other side of 
the course of the Thitle. To those of the valley of 
the Rhone we have applied the term of Rho- 
danique. The cathedral of Geneva, and the 
church of Mont Valéria 3 Sion, although differing 
from each other, belong to the same school. 
Nearly on the line of demarcation which separates 
the two styles we find the royal abbey of Payerne, 
erected at the end of the Rudolphian dynasty, in 
which we discover a combination of the Rhodanique 
and the Italian style. This combination attests 
that the political peregrinations of Rodolph II. be- 
yond the Alps, as well as his rule in the kingdom 
of Arles, were not without their influence in the 
march of art. The various churches cited by us 
present many examples of sculpture in which we 
recognise the principles of Asiatic ornamentation, 
introduced into the west of Europe, not only by 
the irruptions of the Northmen, who from the year 
820 appeared on the shores of France, but by the 
contact of missionary architects, who in the ninth 
century evangelized Sweden and Denmark. These 
Oriental influences, of which we perceive traces 
from the ninth century, are particularly observable 
at Payerne, where they appear to have been again 
revived by the invasion of the Madgyars, who in 
927 and 924 penetrated to the borders of the Lake 
Leman. These are the elements which form the 
characteristics of the Norman school, of which we 
have spoken in the preceding chapter, while 
pointing out the principal divisions of the Carlo- 
vingian period. The beauty of some of the monu- 
ments described in this chapter will contribute 
perhaps to rectify the preconceived notions re- 
garding the supposed barbarism so absolutely 
ascribed to the period—a period which witnessed 
the kingdom of Bourgogne in its.splendour, the 
science of Gerbert, and reckoned the monk Richer 
among the number of its historians.” 

Our author appears to have availed himself 
of every ancient monument which can possi- 
bly shed light on his subject. Reliquaries, 
illuminations, coins, and other objects, are 
pressed into his service. The details of the 
various edifices, of which there are a vast 
number given in the accompanying atlas of 
Plates, are of the highest value to the 
archxological student, while the alphabetical 
table given at the end of the volume, and the 
detailed descriptions of the various illustra- 
tions, cannot fail to be appreciated by all who 
consult the work of M. Blavignac, the result 
of whose researches among the monuments of 
Switzerland of a still later period will we trust 
soon be forthcoming. 








Armenia; a Year at Erzeroom, and on the 
Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 
By the Hon. Robert Curzon. Murray. 


Axovut twelve years since the author of 
‘Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant,’ 
while holding the office of Private Secretary 
to Sir Stratford Canning at Constantinople, 
took part in a conference of nations appointed 
to meet at Erzeroom to discuss the position 
of the boundary of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia, and to confer on the means necessary 
to check the border incursions of the Koordich 
tribes. A year’s residence in that locality, 
situated in Armenia about midway between 
Trebizond on the Black Sea and Mount 
Ararat, enabled Mr. Curzon to see much of 
the peculiarities of the people, and in his 
journey thither he had ample opportunities of 
observing the wild geographical features of 
the country. The present political events of 
the East ion called forth, better late than 
never, a curious and acceptable narrative of 
that expedition. We cannot say much of its 
literary merits, for the style is not elegant, and 
what is intended in it for wit is too often 
heavy and intrusive; but there is much in the 
book of especial interest at this moment, and 
it adds important additional evidence of the 
monstrous duplicity, treachery, and butchery 
of the Russian Czar. We will commence our 
extracts by our author’s account of his in- 
troduction to thé Pasha of Trebizond :— 

‘“‘The Pasha and Governor, Abdallah Pasha, 
resides in the. citadel, a large space of ruinous 
buildings, surrounded by romantic walls and towers, 
in the same style as those of Constantinople. As 
in duty bound, we proceeded in great state to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the viceroy. As our long 
train of horsemen wound through the narrow 
streets, and passed under the long dark tunnel of 
the Byzantine gateway, we must have looked quite 
in keeping with the pieturesque appearance of that 
ancient fortress. From the gloomy gate we 
emerged into a large ruinous court or space of no 
particular shape, but surrounded by tumbledown 
houses, with wooden balconies festooned with vines. 
I was struck with the absence of guards and soldiers, 
who are usually drawn up on these occasions in a 
wavy line, to do honour or to impose upon the awe- 
stricken feelings of the Elchi Bey. 

‘“We passed through another court, if I remem- 
ber right, till we found a number of servants and 
officials waiting our arrival at an open door, and, 
having dismounted, with the assistance of numerous 
supporters we scrambled up a large, dark, crazy 
wooden stair, at the top of which, on a curtain 
being drawn aside, we were ushered into a large, 
lofty room, where we beheld the Pasha seated on 
the divan, under a range of windows, at the upper 
end of the selamlik, or hall of reception. Then 
commenced the regular exercise of formal civilities, 
bows, and inquiries after each other’s health, carried 
on in a thorough mechanical manner, neither 
party even pretending to look as if he meant any- 
thing he said. We smoked pipes, and drank coffee, 
and made a little bow to the Pasha afterwards in 
the most orthodox way, till we were bored and 
tired, and wished it was time to come away ; but 
this sort of visit is a serious affair, and I don’t 
know how long we sat there, with the crowd of 
kawasses and chiboukgis staring at us sieadily from 
the lower end of the hall. 

‘“What the Pasha looked like, and what manner 
of man he was, it was not easy to make out, seeing 
that to the outward eye he presented the appearance 
of a large green bundle, with a red fez at the top, 
for he was enveloped in a great furred cloak; he 
seemed to have dark eyes, like everybody else in 
this country, and a long nose and a black beard, 
whereof the confines or limits were not to be ascer- 
tained, as I could not readily distinguish what was 
beard and what was fur. Every now and then 
his Excellency snuffled, as if he had got a cold, 








but I think it was only a trick; however, when 
he lifted up his voice to speak, the depth and 
hollow sound was very remarkable. I have heard 
several Turks speak in this way, which I believe 
they consider dignified, and imagine that it is done 
in imitation of Sultan Mahmoud, who, whether 
it was his natural voice or not, always spoke as 
if his voice came out of his stomach instead of his 
mouth. Abdallah Pasha paid us his compliments 
in this awful tone, and, till I got a little used to 
it, I wondered out of what particular part of the 
heap of fur, cloth, &c., this thorough-bass pro- 
ceeded. I found, to my great admiration, that 
the Pasha knew my name, and almost as much 
of my own history as I did myself; where he had 
gained his very important information I know not, 
put an interest so unusual in anything relating to 
another person induced me to make inquiries about 
him, and I found he was not only a man of the 
highest dignity and wealth, possessing villages, 
square miles and acres innumerable, but he was a 
philosopher ; if not a writer, he was a reader of 
books, particularly works on medicine. This was 
his great hobby. In the way of government he 
seemed to be a most patriarchal sort of king: he 
had no army or soldiers whatever ; fifteen or six- 
teen cawasses were all the guards that he sup- 
ported. He smoked the pipe of tranquillity on the 
carpet of prudence, and the pashalic of Trebizond 
slumbered on in the sun; the houses tumbled 
down occasionally, and people repaired them 
never ; the secretary of state wrote to the Porte 
two or three times a-year, to say that nothing par- 
ticular had happened. The only thing I wondered 
at was, how the tribute was exacted, for transmitted 
it must be regularly to Constantinople. Rayahs 
must be squeezed: they were created, like oranges, 
for that purpose ; but, somehow or other, Abdallah 
Pasha seems to have carried on the process quietly, 
and the multitudes under his rule dozed on from 
year to year. That was all very well for those at a 
distance, but his immediate attendants suffered 
occasionally from the philosophical inquiries of their 
master. He thought of nothing but physic, and 
whenever he could catch a Piedmontese doctor he 
would buy any quantity of medicine from him, and 
talk learnedly on medical subjects as long as the 
doctor could stand it. As nobody ever tells the 
truth in these parts, the Pasha never beli¢ved what 
the doctor told him, and usually satisfied his mind 
by experiments in corpore vili, many of which, 
when the accounts were related to me, made me 
cry with laughter. They were mostly too medical 
to be narrated in any unmedical assembly.” 


On the second day from Trebizond the 
plenipotentiaries arrived at the snow. The 
travelling became more difficult, and they 
halted about halfway at Beyboort. ‘ Here,” 
says the traveller, “the Governor, a Bey, gave 
us a famous good dinner, whereof we all 
ate an incredible quantity,” and having put 
up at a house in the town, “slept like tops, 
and waddled off the next morning as before.” 
On approaching Erzeroom the Pasha sent the 
authoritiés with thirty horses to meet them, 
and the procession rode into the city, “ ac- 
companied by perhaps two hundred well- 
mounted eavaliers caracoling and prancing in 
every direction.” 

‘© We were hospitably entertained at the British 
Consulate till the Pasha could get a house prepared 
for us to occupy during our stay; but, as Mr. 
Pepys says, ‘ Lord, to see!’ what a place this is at 
Erzeroom! I have never seen or heard of any- 
thing the least like it. It is totally and entirely 
different from anything I ever saw before. As the 
whole view, whichever way one looked, was 
wrapped in interminable snow, we had not at first 
any very distinct idea of the nature of the ground 
that there might be underneath; the tops of the 
houses being flat, the snow-covered city did not 
resemble any other town, but appeared more like 
a great rabbit-warren ; many of the houses being 
wholly or partly subterranean, the doors: looked 
like burrows. In the neighbourhood of the Con- 
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sulate (very comfortable within, from the excellent 
arrangements of Mr. Brant) there were several 
large heaps and mounds of earth, and it was diffi- 
cult to the uninitiated to discriminate correctly as 
to which was a house and which was a heap of 
soil or stones. Streets, glass windows, green doors 
with brass knockers, areas, and chimney-pots, were 
things only known from the accounts of travellers 
from the distant regions where such.things are used. 
Very few people were about, the bulk of the popu- 
lation hybernating at this time of the year in their 
strange holes and burrows. The bright colours of 
the Oriental dresses looked to my eye strangely 
out of place in the cold dirty snow; scarlet robes, 

jackets embroidered with gold, brilliant green and 
white costumes, were associated in my mind with 
a hot sun, a dry climate, and fine weather. A 
bright sky there was, with the sun shining away 
as if it was all right, but his rays gave no heat, 

and only put your eyes out with its glare upon the 
snow. This glare has an extraordinary effect, 

sometimes bringing on a blindness called snow- 

blindness, and raising blisters on the face precisely 
like those which are produced by exposure to ex- 

treme heat. Another inconvenience has an absurd 
effect—the breath, out of doors, congeals upon 
the moustaches and beard, and speedily produces 
icicles, which prevent the possibility of opening 
the mouth. My moustaches were converted each 
day into two sharp icicles, and if anything came 
against them it hurt horribly; and those who wore 
long beards were often obliged to commence the 
series of Turkish civilities in dumb show; their 
faces being fixtures for the time, they were not 
able to speak till their beards thawed. A curious 

phenomenon might also be observed upon the door 
of one of the subterranean stables being opened, 

when, although the day was clear and fine without, 

the warm air within immediately congealed into a 
little fall of snow ; this might be seen in great per- 

fection every morning on the first opening of the 
outer door, when the house was warm from its 
having been shut up all night. 

‘*Erzeroom is situated in an extensive elevated 
plain, about thirty miles long and about ten wide, 
lying between 7000 and 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is surrounded on all sides with the 
tops of lofty mountains, many of which are covered 
with eternal snow. e city is said to contain 
between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants, but I do 
not myself think that it contains much more than 
20,000; this I had no correct means of ascertain- 
ing. The city is said to have been, and probably 
was, more populous before the disasters of the last 
Russian war. It stands on a small hill, or several 
hills, at the foot of a mountain with a double top, 
called Devé Dagh, the Camel Mountain. The 
original city is nearly a square, and is surrounded 
by a double wall with peculiarly-shaped towers, a 
sort of pentagon, about twenty towers on each 
side, except on the south side, where a great part 
of the walls is fallen down. Within these walls, 
on an elevated mound, is the smaller square of the 
citadel, where there are some curious ancient build- 
ings and a prison, which I must describe after- 
wards ; a ditch, where it is not filled up with rub- 
bish and neglect, surrounds the walls of the city ; 
and beyond this are the suburbs, where the 
greater part of the population reside. Beyond 
this an immense work was accomplished as a de- 
fence against the Russian invaders. This is an 
enormous fosse, so large and deep and wide as to 
resemble a ravine in many places. It was some 
time before I was aware that this was an artificial 
work ; as there are no ramparts, walls, or breast- 
works on the inner side of that immense excava- 
tion, it can have been of no more use than if it did 
not exist, and did’ not, I believe, stop any of the 
Russians for five minutes, They probably marched 
down one side and up the other, supposing it to be 
a pleasing natural valley, useful as a promenade in 
fine weather, andthe prodigious labour employed in 
such a work must have been entirely thrown away. 

‘“‘The palace of the Pasha, that of the Cadi and 
other functionaries, are within the walls of the 
town; the doorways are the only parts of the 
houses on which any architectural ornaments are 





displayed ; many of these are of carved stone, with 
inscriptions in Turkish beautifully cut above them. 
There are said to be seventeen baths, but none of 
them are particularly handsome, though the prin- 
cipal apartment is covered with a dome, like those 
in finer towns. The mosques amount, it is said, 
to forty-five: I never saw half so many myself. 
Many of them are insignificant edifices ; the prin- 
cipal one, or cathedral, as it may be called, is of 
great size, its flat turf-covered roof supported by 
various thick piers and pointed arches. The finesi 
buildings are several ancient tombs: these are cir- 
cular towers, from twenty to thirty feet in diame- 
ter, with conical stone roofs beautifully built and 
ornamented. There must be twenty or thirty of 
these very singular edifices, whose dates I was 
unable to ascertain; they probably vary from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, judging from a 
comparison of their ornamental work with Sara-. 
cenic buildings in other parts of the world. 

“‘The most beautiful buildings of Erzeroom are 
two ancient medressés or colleges, or perhaps they 
may be considered more as a kind of alms-houses, 
built for the accommodation of a certain number of 
Mollahs, whose duty it was to pray around the 
tomb of the founder, adjoining to which they are 
erected. One of these stands immediately to the 
left hand on entering the principal gateway of the 
town; above its elaborately-sculptured: door are 
two most beautiful minarets, known by the name 
of the iki chifteh. These are built of an exceedingly 
fine brick, and are fluted like Ionic columns, the 
edges of the flutings being composed of turquoise- 
blue bricks, which produces on the capitals or galle- 
ries, as well as on the shafts, the appearance of a 
bright azure pattern on a dark-coloured ground. 
The roof of this very beautiful building has fallen 
in, but the delicacy of the arabesque, cut in many 
places in alto-relief in a very hard stone, would 
excite admiration in India, and equals the most 
famous works of Italy. The other medressé is in a 
still worse condition, a great cannon-foundry having 
been erected in the middle of it. The whole build- 
ing is broken, smoked, and injured ; still what re- 
mains shows how fine it must have been. 

“There are one or two Greek churches and 
two Armenian churches here, both very small, 
dark, cramped places, with immensely thick walls 
and hewn-stone roofs. They appear to be of great 
antiquity, but can boast of no other merit. Ad- 
joining the principal one, in which is a famous 
miraculous picture of St. George, they were build- 
ing a large and handsome church, which is now com- 
pleted, in the Basilica form, with an arched stone 
roof. Cut stone being very expensive, and indeed, 
from the want of good masons, very difficult to 
procure, the priests bethought themselves of a 
happy expedient to secure square hewn stone for 
the corners, doorway, windows, &c., of the new 
cathedral. They told their flock that, as the 
ancient tombstones were of no use to the departed, it 
would be a meritorious act in the living to bring them 
to assist in the erection of the church. They 
managed this so well, that every one brought on 
his own back, or at his own expense, the tomb- 
stones of his ancestors, and those were grieved and 
offended who could not gain admission for the 
tombstones of their families to complete a window 
or support a war. The work advanced rapidly 
during the summer, and any large, flat slabs of 
stone were reserved for the covering of the roof. 
It promised to be, and I hear now is, a handsome 
church, strong and solid enough to resist the awful 
climate, and the snow which lies there for months 
every year. The Armenian inscriptions and em- 
blems on the stones have a singular effect ; but I 
think, under the circumstances, the priests were 
quite right to build up with the tombstones of the 
dead, a house of prayer for those about to die.” 


The following description of the country 
houses of Armenia is not without interest :— 


‘«' The country houses of Armenia are constructed 
somewhat differently from those of the towns. 
When a man wishes—I cannot call it to build a 
house, or erect a house, or set up a house, as none 
of these terms are applicable—but when a house is 








to be constructed, the following is the way in which 
it is set about. A space of ground is marked out, 
perhaps nearly an English acre in extent; then the 
whole space is excavated to the depth of about fiye 
feet: one part of the excavation is set apart for the 
great cow-stable; this may be fifty or one hundred 
feet long, and nearly as wide. Having got so far, 
some trees are the next requisite; these trees bei 
cut down, the trunks are chopped into lengths of 
eight or nine feet, the general height of the rooms, 
and are placed in two or four rows to be used ag 
columns down the great stable ; the larger branches, 
without being squared or shaped, are laid across 
from pillar to pillar as beams; the smaller branches 
are laid across these, the twigs on the top, till the 
entire trees are used up; the twigs are sometimes 
tied up in fagots, sometimes not: over this is spread 
some of the earth that was excavated from below; 
this is well trodden down, then more earth is added, 
and on the top of all is laid the turf which formed 
the surface of the soil before it was moved. Round 
the stable, in no particular order, smaller rooms 
are formed; if they are large, their roofs are sup- 
ported by columns like the stable. In a large 
house there are often two stables. The space of 
ground taken up by arich man’s house is prodi- 
gious, the turfed roof forming a small field. The 
lesser rooms in this subterranean habitation are 
divided from the stable and from each other by 
rough stone walls well filled up with clay or mud; 
their ceilings are contrived by laying beams across 
each other, two along and two across, in the form 
of a low pyramid, so that the ceiling is a kind of 
low square dome: the smaller rooms form store 
rooms and apartments for the women. Lach room 
has a rough stone fireplace opposite the door; and 
in the roof, generally over the door, there is one 
window about eighteen inches square, glazed with 
a piece of oiled paper. Outside, these windows 
look like large molehills, with a bit of plaster on 
one side surrounding the oiled paper, or glass, 
which transmits the light. Inside, the window is 
perceived at the end of a funnel, widening greatly 
towards the room, and contrived so as to throw 
the light to the centre of the apartment opposite 
the fireplace, where a fire of tezek, or dried cow- 
dung and chopped straw, is constantly smoulde- — 
ing. Over the chimney-piece hangs an iron lamp 
of simple construction, which with the help of the 
fire produces a dim light in the long nights of 
winter. There is a divan, usually covered with 
most beautiful Koordish carpets which last for 
ever, on each side of the fireplace; and large 
wooden pegs, projecting from the walls, serve to 
hang up guns, pistols, cloaks, and anything else. 
Some of these rooms are rather roughly pretty m 
appearance ; the floors are covered with tekkt,a 
thick grey felt, and, among smart people, Persian 
carpets are laid over the felt, their beautiful colours 
producing arich and comfortable effect. About 
half way up the chimney is a wooden door ot 
damper, which is opened and shut by means ofa 
string; and when it is very cold weather, and 
they want to be snug and fusty down below, this 
door is shut, and the room becomes as hot as ah 
oven; the chimney does not rise more than two 
feet above ground, and has a large flat stone on the 
top to keep the snow from falling in, as well as 
lambs and children; the smoke escapes by aper- 
tures on the sides just below the coping-stone. 
The chimneys look like toadstools from the outside, 
rising a little above the snow or the grass wi 
grows upon the roof, These subterranean habits 
tions are constructed, not on the side of a hill, but 
on the side ofa gentle slope; and all the earth 
excavated for the house is thrown back again upon 
the roof in such a manner that on three sides there 
is often no sign of any dwelling existing under- 
neath. The entrance is on the lower side of the 
slope, and there the mound is often visible, as itis 
raised four or five feet above the level of the h 
side. There are no fences to keep people off the 
roof, which has no appearance different from 
rest of the country. It is often only the dirt oppr 
site the doors, the cattle, and people standing 
about, which gives information of a small man 
being present; particularly during the 8 
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months of snow and ice and intense cold, when no 
one stirs abroad, except for matters of importance, 
When a house is ruined and deserted, these holes 
are sometimes rather dangerous, as the horse you 
are riding may put his foot into an old chimney 
and break his leg, there being very frequently no 
appearance of a habitation below, while you are 
passing through the open desolate country, of 
which the roof seems to be a part. There are 
stories, perhaps founded on fact, of hungry thieves 
lifting the flat stone off the top of the chimney and 
fishing up the kettle in which the supper was 
stewing over the fire below, with a hooked stick— 
a feat which would not be at all difficult if the 
cook was thinking of something else, as sometimes 
will happen even in the best regulated families. 
“The most curious and remarkable part of the 
house is the great ox-stable, which often holds 
some scores of cattle. Out of this stable they do 
not stir, frequently, during the whole winter 
season, and it is the breath and heat of these 
animals which warm the house; besides which, 
they manufacture all the fuel for the establishment: 
they are fed upon straw, bruised to small bits by 
the sledge which is driven round the threshing- 
floor to separate the corn from the husk after 
harvest-time. In one corner of this huge dim 
stable, near the entrance door, a wooden platform 
is raised three feet from the ground: two sides of 
it are bounded by the stone wall of the house, in 
one of which opposite the door is the fireplace; the 
other two sides of the square platform have open 
wooden rails to keep off the cows. This original 
contrivance is the salemlik, or reception-room, 
where the master sits, and where he entertains his 
guests, who, as they stumble into the obscure den 
from the glare of the sun shining on the snow out- 
side, are received with a yell by all the dogs, who 
live under the platform. This place is fitted up 
with divans and carpets; arms and saddles hang 
against the walls; the horses of the chief are 


- tethered nearest to the rails, the donkeys and cows 


further off. Among the horses there is always an 
immense fat tame sheep; this is an universal 
custom in every stable in Turkey, under or above 
ground, Among some of the Koordish tribes, a 
young wild boar is kept in the stable with the horses 
—a remarkable custom among Mahommedans, 
who consider the whole race of swine as unclean 
beasts; this is the only case in which they are 
tolerated. A small flock of other sheep are some- 
times scampering about, or kept from doing so, 
among the cows; chickens peck in the litter, and 
several grave cats have their allotted places on the 
divans of the chief, his wife, and others of his 
family. A vacant, that is, cowless space is left 
between the steps leading up to the platform and 
the entrance door of the house; this part answers 
to the entrance-hall, as man and beast pass through 
it on coming in or going out, immediately before 
the eyes of the master of the house. From hence 
a sloping passage about six feet wide leads to the 
open air; it has an outer door at the upper end 
and an inner door below: this passage may be 
from ten to twenty feet long. The outer door is a 
common strong wooden one, but the inner doors 
all over the house are as singular as the rest of the 
arrangements. The house door is of the usual size 
for the cows and horses to pass through, the others 
are not more than five feet high; they are con- 
structed in the following manner: the bare wooden 
valve is first covered with ketché or felt, and on 
the inside the skin of a sheep with its legs and arms 


por Bry - the shape in which it came off the 
imal when it was skinned, being i 
nailed over the felt. wr ee Pry, Poy rg ry 


4 On the other side of the do 
down the middle, is a long square pipe or box rs 
which hangs a heavy log of wood attached to a 
ou fixed to the upper part of the door-case, which 

eeps the door shut, as it swings to again after it 
been opened, and keeps out the drafts, and 

— in the warm air generated by cows, fires, 
and lamps, so that the atmosphere is always tem: 
perate within, while the cold is such without, that 
pS are frozen to death if they stand still even for 
sae time in the rigorous climate of an Armenian 








Mr. Curzon gives some interesting notes 
for the naturalist :— 

“T now enter upon a subject, to which I fear I 
have neither time nor power to do justice. The 
number of various kinds of birds which breed on 
the great plain of Erzeroom, is so prodigious as to 
be almost incredible to those who have not seen 
them, as I often have, covering the earth for miles 
and miles so completely, that the colour of the 
ground could not be seen ; particularly at one pe- 
riod, when the whole country had a rosy appear- 
ance, from the countless flocks of a sort of red 
goose, which I take to be the ruddy sheldrake—a 
splendid bird, though not good to eat. It is about 
the size of a small goose or a muscovy duck ; 
almost entirely clothed in various shades of red. 
Troops of the two varieties of the wild grey goose 
form whitish spots in the animated landscape, their 
wild cries and noises sounding in every direction. 
So closely covered was the plain with this prodi- 
gious multitude of every kind of wild fowl, that I 
have galloped among them for some distance, the 
birds getting up about one hundred yards in a cir- 
cle round my horse, and settling again behind me 
with loud cries, while the air rustled with the beat- 
ing of innumerable wings of those birds which had 
been disturbed by my approach. The sportsman 
may imagine what shooting there is at Erzeroom, 
for when one genus has reared its young and flown 
away to far and distant lands, another takes its 
place. Quails are at one time almost as thick as 
flies ; and numerous varieties of small birds, among 
which the horned lark and the red-winged finch 
flew in clouds. That beautiful variety, the rosy 
starling, has been often shot, as well as the merops, 
and so many other little fowls of varied plumage, 
that I must refer the reader to the accompanying 
list, for it would fill a book to give even a slight 
description of them all. On the banks of the river 
I used to shoot all sorts of waders, particularly 
spoonbills, and that most delicate of birds, the 
egret or white heron, famous for its plumes. I 
must own to being a bad shot, having been more 
accustomed to the rifle, but these white herons 
afforded me great practice ; as they flapped along 
I shot numbers of them, as well as many and many 
a quaint fellow with long legs whom I brought 
home merely to make out who he was, and to write 
down his name. Later in the year I risked my 
neck by riding as hard as I could tear over the 
rocky or rather stony plains at the foot of the 
mountains after the great bustard. I have more 
than once knocked some of the feathers out of these 
glorious huge birds, as they ran at a terrible pace, 
half flying and scrambling before my straining 
horse, but I never succeeded in killing one, though 
I have constantly partaken of those which had 
fallen before more patient gunners, who stalk them 
as you would a deer, and knock them over with a 
rifle or swan-shot from behind a stone or bank.” 


Our author had a narrow escape of his life 
during his stay at Erzeroom, and records the 
following fearful incidents of an earthquake 
and fever :— 

‘On the 27th of October I awoke in the morn- 
ing, but, as I suppose, went to sleep for a while; 
in the afternoon I fairly came to my senses, and 
saw my servant sitting on the scarlet-cloth divan 
under the window looking at me. _I felt something 
strange and still and gloomy in the air, and was 
rather bewildered with the sensation. This was 
soon to be accounted for: the servant, seeing that 
I was alive, came forward towards the bed, while 
a low rumbling noise made itselfheard. This noise 
became louder: flakes of plaster fell from the ceil- 
ing; the room trembled, and was filled with a fine 
dust, with which I was nearly choked. My man 
exclaimed, ‘ The earth moves—are you not afraid?’ 
As he spoke the noise which we had heard increased, 
and an immense beam, made of the trunk of a 
whole tree, which was immediately above my bed, 
split, with a report like a cannon. The earth- 
quake shook the house terribly; it creaked and 
trembled like a ship in a heavy gale of wind; the 
noise increased to a roar, not like thunder, but 





howling and bellowing, with a low rumbling sound, 


while the air was as still as if nature was paralysed 
with dread; every now and then a tremendous 
crash gave notice of a falling house. The one 
opposite our house, belonging to a poor widow, 
was entirely destroyed; and, in the midst of a 
most fearful uproar, the two rooms, one on each 
side of my bed-room, fell in; while the air was 
darkened altogether, as in an eclipse, with clouds 
of dust. So great was the noise of the earthquake 
all around, that neither my attendant nor I distin- 
guished the particular crash when the two rooms 
adjoining us fell in. Some of the minarets, and 
many of the houses of the city, were demolished: 
parts of the ancient castellated walls fell down. 
The top of one of the two beautiful minarets of the 
old medressé, the glory of Erzeroom, called usually 
Eki Chifteh, disappeared. Those who were out, 
and able to witness the devastation, and to hear 
the awful roaring noise, said they had never seen 
or heard anything more tremendous than the scene 
before their eyes. It is difficult to express in words 
the strange, awful sensation produced by the seem- 
ing impossible contradiction of a dead stillness in 
the midst of the crash of falling buildings, the sul- 
len, low bellowing, which perhaps sounded from 
beneath the ground, and the tremendous uproar 
that arose on all sides during the earthquake. I 
have not met with an account of this strange phe- 
nomenon in the descriptions of other carthogualeel 
and do not know whether it is a usual accompani- 
ment to these terrible convulsions of nature. 

‘«The earthquake accomplished its mission: in 
the midst of terror and destruction, it restored one 
poor creature to life. I regained my senses and 
my faculties on the 27th, as suddenly as I had lost 
them on the 1st day of this month. God give me 
grace to make a good use of the life which was 
restored to me under such awful circumstances! 

‘©On that day the doctor, who had some diffi- 
culty in getting to my room through the ruins 
of the ante-room, took the ice off my head, and in 
a few days I recovered sufficient strength to move 
my limbs, which I could not do at first. 

Mr. Curzon speaks with strong but honest 
indignation against the foul fanaticism of the 
Emperor of Russia, in leading his armies to 
march under the impression that they are 
undertaking a new and righteous crusade 
against infidelity ; and has many remarks on 
the state of affairs in the East, which will 
be perused with eagerness. 





The Schools of Doubt and the School of 
Faith. By Count Agénor de Gasparin. 
Translated by Robert B. Watson, B.A. 
T. Constable and Co. 

In France, ever since the revocation of the 

Edict of Nantes, and the suppression of the 

Huguenots, the history of religion has for 

the most part been a melancholy record of 

conflicts between superstition and scepticism. 

Christianity, represented only by formal 

and lifeless Popery, was unable to keep its 

ground against the attacks of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists, and an age of infidelity 
succeeded to that of the crafty Jesuitism and 
ignorant credulity of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. A large number of the 
French people were still nominally Protest- 
ant, but Socinianism and Rationalism had 
taken the place of evangelical truth and 
spiritual religion. Among either Protestants 
or Catholics there were few vestiges to be 
found of the faith of Calvin and Beza, or the 
piety of Fenelon and Pascal. Yet there were 
always’ some faithful witnesses for the truth, 
by whom the Christian testimony was main- 
tained, and a protest kept up against the pre- 
vailing apostasy and irreligion. Within our 
own time there has been a remarkable revival 
of evangelical faith, and though the Protest- 
ant cause is still obscure and depressed, there 
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have been men who by their learning and 
eloquence, as well as their piety, have com- 
manded attention and exercised powerful 
influence. Among these M. Adolphe Monod, 
Professor of Theology at Montauban, is con- 
spicuous, of whose connexion with the author 
of the present volume the following inte- 
resting notice is given by the translator in ex- 
plaining the scope and objects of the work :— 

‘*It is a good many years since Adolphe Monod 
one day preached a sermon to his people on the 
words, ‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” The true Godhead and manhood of our 
Lord was the subject on which the preacher elo- 
quently dwelt; and, at the conclusion, he an- 
nounced that on the following Lord’s-day he would 
again preach from the same text, and show the 
connexion of these great doctrines with the salva- 
tion of men. There was very much in the preach- 
ing of M. Monod that was distasteful to his con- 
gregation, or at least to his Consistoire, deeply 
tainted as they were with Socinianism, and other 
errors too prevalent among the Protestants of 
France; but the breadth and power with which 
the doctrines they disliked were asserted in this 
particular sermon, exasperated them beyond mea- 
sure, and they warned Mr. M. that unless he 
abstained from preaching the second sermon, and 
avoided such subjects in future, they would com- 
plain of him to the prefect, and demand his re- 
moval. The law regarding Protestantism, at that 
time, made the twenty-five highest tax-payers of 
the congregation elders and members of the Con- 
sistoire; and, in order to secure the removal of 
any pastor, nothing more was needed than that 
the Consistoire should formally complain of his 
preaching to the prefect of the Department: when 
his sermons were examined, it made no difference 
how excellent and true they might be, if the matter 
complained of were found in them, the prefect had 
no choice but to deprive the minister of his charge. 
In the present instance, accordingly, M. Monod 
very well knew what was before him ; but, in the 
circumstances, he could not hesitate. The sermon 
was preached, and the following day brought an 
order from the prefect requiring both the sermons 
to be sent to him. The prefect was a Roman 
Catholic, quite a man of the world, who never 
had paid much attention to religion of any kind ; 
but was highly esteemed for his good sense and 
right feeling. That evening, returning home late 
with his wife, he found the two sermons lying on 
his table, and requiring his immediate examination. 
Sermons at any time were not very much to his 
tast, least of all Protestant sermons, and at such 
an hour—so it was little wonder that, coming in 
to his wife with the papers in his hand, he should 
complain somewhat of the infliction he had to 
undergo. The annoyance was one in which she 
could very well sympathize; but, as a burden 
shared is somewhat lighter, she offered, late as it 
was, to read them with him. So, rather drearily, 
he began to read to her—resolved, if possible, to 
get through one sermon that night. It was not 
long, however, before both were roused to the 
deepest attention, and when the first sermon was 
ended, they turned eagerly to the second. It was 
a new thing to them which they that night heard ; 
and the effect of that reading, under God’s bless- 
ing, was, that while the prefect found himself 
obliged, upon reference to the Minister of Public 
Worship, to deprive M. Monod of his charge, he 
and his wife became not Protestants merely, but 
sincere Christians, 

“That prefect was the Count de Gasparin ; and 
his son, the present Count Agénor de Gasparin, 
must be remembered by many as the only man 
who, in the old Chamber of Peers, under Louis 
Philippe, dared to stand up amidst the bitter 
mockery of all around him, and assert the claims 
of true religion. During the troubles of 1848, 
M. de Gasparin left France, and after travelling 
for some time in the East, settled down at last at 
Geneva. 








‘But if France bas lost in him one of her best 
and noblest, the cause of God, in the world, has 
gained by her loss. The leisure which M. de 
Gasparin has lately enjoyed, and the controversies 
which he has seen around him, in Geneva, on the 
subject of inspiration, led him last year to give 
forth to the world the result of years of thought and 
study, in the form of a singularly fresh, manly, 
and able work on the pressing danger to which’ 
Christianity is exposed from two great Schools of 
Doubt, and the one way in which alone that 
danger can be averted. Two'Schools of Doubt 
are steadily at work, each in its own way, corrupt- 
ing thousands. Rome is teaching absurdities and 
falsehoods the most palpable, as the lessons she 
has learned in the Bible; while Rationalism is 
producing errors in fact and morality, as the result 
of her, readings in the Bible. Thus the tendency 
of both alike is to bring the Bible into contempt, 
and to make faith in it impossible—thus are both 
sending forth their disciples into the great battle- 
field of life, without a standard of truth to follow, 
without a certain sounding voice to lead them on, 
without one stronghold of certainty round which 
to rally—the sport of every passion and prejudice 
that may chance to arise within or around them. 

“Such are the fatal lessons of the Schools of 
Doubt; but, on the other hand, the School of 
Faith proclaims, on the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
that truth, all revealed truth, and nothing but re- 
vealed truth, is to be found in the Bible: that its 
text is plenarily inspired, and its canon perfect.” 


Such is the subject which Count de Gas- 
parin treats in this volume with much 
earnestness and ability. In some portions 
of the argument there is a little diffuseness 
and irregularity, and a fuller acquaintance 
with the standard literature of the Christian 
evidences would have enabled the author to 
have presented many of his statements with 
more clearness and force. But there are few 
points connected with the subject which are 
not discussed, and the portion directly bearing 
on the religious history of his own country is 
written with much liveliness and power. 
There is true history and sound philosophy 
in the following passage on the infidelity of 
Voltaire and his school :— 

“‘T have heard many complaints of the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, and its revolu- 
tionary theories, but I have always felt these to be 
as unjust as they are superficial, Who is the 
author of that philosophy ? who is the author of 
that Revolution? Do you suppose that it was the 
Encyclopedists themselves who invented the war- 
cry against Christianity, and that the National 
Convention sprang from the pamphlets of the 
Abbé Sieyes? Historical justice requires us to go 
further back in order to find the really guilty party. 
That criminal is Popery, become a School of Scep- 
ticism, and breaking in pieces all the bonds of 
society, after having given birth to an order of 
things which was in violation of every right and of 
every duty. It is Popery which is answerable for 
Voltaire. 

“*I do not like denunciations of Voltaire, be- 
cause too little account is taken of that, which if 
it do not justify, at least explains his position. Let 
us figure to ourselves what a discerning mind must 
have felt in viewing that pseudo-Christianity which 
was the only one known in France. What was 
Christianity at that time? It was a merciless 
persecution ; it was the dragonnades of Louis XIV., 
continued by the Regent and Louis XV. ; it was 
those courtly priests who had been so respectful 
towards the excesses of the great monarch, and 
who, at this time, were so eager to assemble at the 
toilet of Madame de Pompadour, or of Madame 
Dubarry ; it was cardinals such as Alberoni and 
Dubois ; it was the Jansenists overthrown, and 
the Jesuits victorious; and then the Jesuits, in 
their turn, sinking beneath the anathema of the 
Bourbons, not under the judgment of the Popes ; it 
was doctrine in a form at once the most stupid and 
the most false; it was morality of the most aban- 








doned description ; it was the proscription of the 
Bible, and the most complete possible destruction 
of worship in spirit and in truth. What, pray, 
would you think of a man who, seeing Christianity 
under this form, should have declared himself 


Christian? Would he not be far beneath that 
other, who, yielding to the indignation of his 
heart, and the protestations of his conscience, should 
have declared, and loudly too, that, desiring to be- 
lieve in God, he could not believe in such g 
Church ? 

‘* This was the case with Voltaire ; though this, 
perhaps, was not all. There was a really dark 
side to that soul. His sneer sometimes revolts 
every honest heart; but his devotions shock us, 
if possible, even more. _ Voltaire observing Easter, 
and setting an example to the peasants of Ferney; 
Voltaire building a church, Voltaire writing the 
Christian lines in Alzire—that is the Voltaire who, 
above all others, fills me with horror. 

‘But while we condemn Voltaire, let us take 
care to look closely at that Church which cries 
‘down with Voltaire,’ in order to turn attention 
from herself. Suppose Voltaire better than he was, 
would he have been any the more a believer !—he, 
introduced as he was into the world, such as we know 
it, by the Abbé de Chateauneuf, his godfather; 
he, bred up in England in the School of Boling- 
broke, and the free-thinkers ; he, placed in France 
in the midst of a society in which Popery had 
completely succeeded in destroying all faith; he, 
accustomed to view the Roman-catholic Church as 
the authentic manifestation of the Gospel. Ifa 
man were to come and denounce to us some great 
infidel Mantchou; if he should tell us this wretched 
fellow had abused the living buddhas and the great 
lama, we should not on the spot conceive an intense 
hatred of this person. That, then, which forms the 


excuse of the Mantchou philosopher, applies in , 


measure to Voltaire, and Helvetius, and La 
mettrie, and the Baron d’Holbach. _ It is true they 
might and should have turned to the true Gospel; 
and if the Pagans be declared ‘without excuse,’ 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century are still 
more so. But, at the same time, the Church of 
Rome is the great extenuating circumstance of 
their case, and it is utterly unjust to attack the 
eighteenth century without attacking Popery, 
whose child it was. And assuredly, when we coir 
‘sider this age, and ask to whom belongs the 
heaviest responsibility for its crimes, we shall be 
convinced that the adversaries, far less than the 
official representatives of Christianity, laboured to 
bring about that catastrophe by which the very 
form of Christianity was abolished among us. It 
is the Romish Church, not the Encyclopedists, 
which produced that society of our country s0 
utterly dead to religion, in which, at times, avowed 
infidelity takes the place of scepticism ; and in 
which the hair-dresser, quoted by Laharpe, gives 
the confession of faith of a whole class? ‘You 
see, sir, though I am nothing but a poor fellow 
who can’t afford to run risks, I have no more re 
ligion than my betters.’ 

“‘ Society in our country (and, in spite of appear 
ances, it is no better now) received the lessons of 
Voltaire only because Voltaire had received those 
of Popery. After Popery, the eighteenth century 
was inevitable. It came of necessity to bring to 
the surface what was lying at the bottom ever 
since modern thinking had been applied to the old 
falschood, and had called it, not into being, but 
into notice.” ae 

The various phases of scepticism and 
schools of doubt, among which the author 
includes Popish as well as Rationalistic error, 
are described with faithfulness and candour. 
With the more recent, as well as the older 
forms of the infidel arguments, an accurate 
acquaintance is shown, and their are 
tenets are satisfactorily discussed. The state- 


ment of the variations of Catholicism affords 
materials for a complete negative reply to the 
argument from the variations of Protestantism 
of which Bossuet made skilful use. M. Clande 
has already given a positive refutation ™ 
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showing the substantial agreement of the 
Refermed Churches in the essentials of re- 
vealed truth. The subtle apology of Mr. 
Newman for Popish variations, in his ‘Theory 
of Development,’ is ably examined by Count 
de Gasparin, as are also the chief speculations 
of the modern German school of Rationalism. 
Altogether, the work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Christian evi- 
dences, and a masterly defence of the canon- 
icity and divine authority of the sacred scrip- 
tures. The translator has performed his duty 
with ability and judgment. Short but ap- 
propriate notes and comments are occasionally 
introduced, in some of which, as in regard to 
the use of creeds and the theory of faith, 
(pp. 177, 344,) the statements of the author 
require explanation or admit of argument. 











NOTICES. 
An Account of the Life and Letters of Cicero. 
Translated from the German of Bernard Rudolf 
Abeken. Edited by Charles Merivale, B.D., 
Author of the ‘History of the Romans,’ &c. 
Longman & Co. 
Every student of Roman history will gratefully 
acknowledge his obligations to Mr. Merivale for 
his labours in that department of learning, and for 
the light he has cast on the politics of ancient 
Rome by the good sense and philosophy of later 
times. The present volume is a most useful addition 
to our means of judging rightly of the character of 
one of the greatest orators and statesmen of 
antiquity, at the period of the breaking up of the 
Roman republic and the establishment of the 
empire. It is a translation from the German, of a 
treatise entitled ‘Cicero in his Letters,’ by Bernard 
Rudolf Abeken, and edited by Mr. Merivale, who 
admits that the title is brief, clear, and to the 
purpose; but who skrinks from attempting to 
naturalize it, and who therefore calls it ‘An Ac- 
count of the Life and Letters of Cicero.’ We 
cannot help wishing that he had kept the author's 
title. The book narrates many of the actions of 
Cicero, Cesar, Pompeius, (Pompey is now dis- 
carded,) and other distinguished contemporaries, 
and refers with great accuracy to the letters of 
Cicero, in which he unreservedly communicates to 
his friends, his actions, his motives, his doubts, 
his fears, and his hopes, so that the book pro- 
duced really describes Cicero in his letters. The 
German writer very properly considers that too 
much use has been made of the rhetorical and phi- 
losophical works of Cicero in the education of 
youth, and that it would be of great use to consider 
him as a public character and a statesman before 
entering on the study of his other works. ‘‘ This 
8 suggested to him the idea of arranging all the 
letters of the great Roman in a manner which 
will render it easy to the teacher who has to ex- 
Plain them to his pupils, but has neither leisure nor 
inclination for a close study of them.” It is for 
the teachers of the higher classes in schools that the 
work is particularly designed ; but we would re- 
commend to the advanced scholar, and even to 
the aspiring politician, to read this book with the 
original Latin letters beside him, and to refer to the 
Various passages marked on the margin, by which 
he will be made acquainted with the views of men 
of Opposite factions and dissimilar characters, 
during a period of the most stirring interest, and 
amidst contentions which entirely altered the 


Government of all that was known as the civilized 
world 


Diary and _ Correspondence of Samucl Pepys, 
= R.S., with Life and Notes. By Richard Lord 
raybrooke. The fourth edition, revised and 
mage Four vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
p : our old historical literature, one of the books 
‘at_we could least spare is ‘Pepys’ Diary.’ 
‘an © more formal writers are engaged in 
trating great public events, this lively, intelli- 
ae §ossiping chronicler relates what was passing 
n the interior history of the nation, and gives us 








wonderful glimpses into the real English life of the 
seventeenth century. A more graphic and faithful 
picture of society and manners at a particular 
period is not found in the literature of any country. 
For Samuel Pepys himself few readers have much 
admiration or respect, any more than for James 
Boswell, otherwise than as the biographer of John- 
son, and the chronicler of passing events of his 
time. The two men seem to have been born only 
for the sake of producing these two works, so far 
as public interest is concerned. The present edition 
of the ‘ Diary’ includes important additions, several 
letters not before published, and many new notes 
and illustrations. The arrangement of the work, 
especially with regard to the notes and references, 
is also much improved in this edition. Lord Bray- 
brooke seems to have performed his editorial func- 
tions with industry and judgment, and his name 
will be honourably associated with a work the 
national importance of which is now generally 
recognised by historians. 

A defence of the Eclipse of Faith. By its Author. 
Being a Rejoinder of Professor Newman’s 
Reply. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Rogers has in this volume made an able 
defence of his book (see ‘L. G.,’ 1852, p. 432), 
and effectually disposed of Mr. Newman’s criticisms 
and strictures. In the polemical parts of the work 
there is sometimes too much acrimony, but where- 
ever the main question is handled without reference 
to the controverted points, the author rises to the 
dignity of his subject, and there are some passages 
of great eloquence and power. We could specially 
instance the chapters on ‘the perfection of Christ,’ 
and on ‘the New Testament morality.’ If the prin- 
ciples of inductive science as applied to theology 
by Bishop Butler in his ‘Analogy’ were taught 
more fully in our English universities, the un- 
philosophical speculations of such writers as Pro- 
fessor Newman would find little currency with 
educated readers. 

Outlines of Comparative Philology, with a Sketch of 
the Languages of Europe, arranged on Philolo- 
gical Principles, and a Brief History of the Art 
of Writing. By M. Schele De Vere, of the 
University of Virginia, U.S. New York: Put- 
nam. London: Triibner. 

In this volume, by an American Professor, a con- 
cise and comprehensive sketch of comparative 
philology is given, with valuable notices of the dis- 
tinctive features of European languages. For those 
who are commencing philology, a more intelligible 
and suggestive manual cannot be used than this 
work of M. De Vere. A copious list of works of 
reference affords directions to those who desire 
more fully to enter into the several subjects. The 
supplementary treatise on the art of writing con- 
tains curious and useful information. 





SUMMARY. 


To the various English works on Russia, called 
forth by the state of public affairs, are added 
several translations of foreign publications, con- 
taining important or interesting information. In 
the Travellers’ Library (Longman and Co.), 
Russia, abridged from the French of the Marquis de 
Custine, occupies three numbers of this series of 
books. It is some years since the Marquis wrote, 
and since his work was known to English readers ; 
but it contains much matter still of value, pre- 
sented in an entertaining style. The author is 
clever and shrewd, amidst all his vanity and light- 
ness; and he gives details as to the state of 
Russian society, especially in its higher grades, 
which will not be found in any other book. A 
more recent French work, by Germain de Lagny, 
is translated by John Bridgeman (D. Bogue), 
under the title of The Knout and the Russians ; or 
the Muscovite Empire, the Czar, and his People. 
It contains in a brief compass a comprehensive state- 
ment of the chief matters connected with Russia 
which are likely to interest the people of western 
nations. The army, the navy, the nobles, the 
clergy, the police, the finances, the serfs, and other 
leading subjects, are discussed in separate chapters. 
We suspect that the writer's information on some 


of these points is very superficial; and his great 
liveliness of style also may suggest some doubt as 
to the weight to be attached to his statistical asser- 
tions ; but, on the whole, the information appears 
accurate, and a striking impression of the country 
and its institutions will be derived from the sketches 
of M. de Lagny. A very different story is told in 


‘a little Russian book, by Ustridloff, translated by 


William Roberts, An [Historical Review of the Reign 
of Nikolai I. (Madden), in which a brief sketch of 
the past history of the reign of the Czar Nicholas 
is given, with an account of the present state of 
the Empire. Ustridloff is Professor of Russian 
History in the University of St. Petersburg, and 
is of established reputation as a historian. The 
account of the financial, educational, and adminis- 
trative reforms introduced by Nicholas will be 
read with interest. The work does not refer to 
the questions of foreign policy leading to the ex- 
isting state of war; but the military strength and 
resources of the empire are spoken of with much 
exultation. 

A German poem, Such is Life, by Em. Haus- 
man, Ph.D., formerly Professor in University 
College, London (Nutt), is an irregular composi- 
tion in three cantos, with groups of stanzas on a 
variety of subjects. Some of the descriptions and re- 
flections are well conceived and happily expressed. 
A literal English line-for-line translation being 
given, the poem may afford an agreeable aid to the 
study of the German language. 

Of a number of poems and compositions in verse, 
we can at present only record the publication of 
The Turkish War; an Heroic Poem. Books I. 
and II., descriptive of the events transpiring in 
the East (Saunders and Otley.) ejlections from 
Nature, Schoolday Reminiscences, and other Poems, 
by Richard Harris (Pickering.) The Ballad of 
Babe Christabel, and other Lyrical Poems, by 
Gerald Massey, second edition (D. Bogue), with a 
biographical notice of the author, who sings with 
fervent zeal of the wrongs of the oppressed, and of 
the trials of the hardworking-classes, among whom 
his early lot was cast. Poems, by David Bates 
(Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston; London: 
Triibner and Co.), deserve to take a good place 
among recent American poems. Morbida; or, 
Passion Past, and other Poems: from the Cynwic 
and other Sources (Saunders and Otley). Most of 
the pieces are suggested by the thoughts of others, 
as the writer is candid enough to acknowledge by 
his frequent quotations and foot-notes. Some of 
the poems contain forcible and pleasing passages. 
The Promised Hour; or, Remains of a Spanish 
Story, by M. Barber (Bosworth), a series of 
metrical legends and descriptions, in metre similar 
to that of Sir W. Scott's poems. 

Colonel Chesney has published a second edition 
of his book on the Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 
1828 and 1829, with a new preface containing re- 
marks and suggestions relating to the actual state 
of events in the East. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Atherton, by M. R. Mitford, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Autobiography of an Indian Army Surgeon, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Becker’s Charicles, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bell’s English Poets, Vol. 4: Cowper, Vol. 1, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Bohn’s British Classics: Gibbon, Vol. 3, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Classical Library: Tacitus, Vol. 2, post 8vo, 5s. 
— Illustrated Library: Wiffin’s Tasso, post 8vo, 5s, 
Scientific Library: Hunt’s Poetry of Science, 5s. 
Standard Library: Conte’s Arabs in Spain, 3s. 6d. 
Bowring’s (Sir J.) Decimal System, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 
Chalmers’s (Dr.) Memoir, 3rd part, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Chalmondley’s Doctrine of Justification Refuted, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Chambers’ (J. P.) Sacred History, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Chorley’s Modern German Music, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s. 
Colbrant’s (Madame) Histoire de France, square cloth, 2s. 
Cumming’s Voices of the Dead, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s, 
Day, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Cunningham’s (A.) Ladak, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. 

Darby’s (E.) Sweet South, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

D’Arblay’s Diary, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

De Vere’s Greece and Turkey, new edition, 2 vols., 10s, 6d. 
Dodd Family (The), by C. Lever, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Doran (Dr.) Table Traits, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Family Friend, new series, Vol. 7, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Giles’s History of the Ancient Britons, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 
Life and Times of Alfred the Great, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Grand (The) Contrast, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Gwynne’s (T,) Nanett and Her Lovers, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
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History of England in Rhyme, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Letters from the Danube, new edit., 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Leifchild’s Christian Experience, 2nd edition, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, Vols. 1, 2, 3, £1 16s, 
Moodie’s (Mrs.) Flora Lyndsay, 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s. 
Murray’s British Classics: Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 7s, 6d, 
Oliphant’s Russian Shores, 4th edition, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
O’Neill’s (W.) Biblical and Theological Gleanings, £1 8s, 
Park’s (A.) Poetical Works, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Rennie’s Theory of British and Foreign Harbours, 2 v., £18. 
Ritchie’s (J. E.) London Pulpit, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
Round Games for All Parties, 2nd edition, 16mo, cloth, 5s. 
Ryder’s Method for Ascertaining Distances at Sea, 4s. 6d. 
Shrines of the Holy Land, &c., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Small Books on Great Subjects, No, 1, new edition, 3s, 6d. 
No. 8, Vulgar Errors, 3s, 6d. 
Smith’s (Rev. G. D.) Voices from the Alps, feap. 8vo, 3s, 
Stanley on Birds, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Stowe’s (Mrs.) Christian Diadem, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Strickland’s Queens of England, Vol. 4, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Whateley’s Sermons, 3rd edition, 8vo, boards, 8s, 6d. 
Williams’s Symbolical Euclid, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 7s. 








THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM OF HARROW SCHOOL. 


A PAMPHLET has just come under our notice, en- 
titled, ‘Observations on the Abuse and Reform of 
the Monitorial System of Harrow School (Hat- 
chard), by the Earl of Galloway, which will be of 
essential service as regards its bearings on the 
system of discipline in public schools, It will 
scarcely be believed by many of our readers that 
the boy-monitors of Harrow School have the power 
egally to inflict a summary chastisement of thirty 
ashes upon offending school-fellows,—but such is 
the fact; and we have to regret that the incident of 
brutality which we are about to relate has caused 
the law to be mitigated only, instead of being alto- 
gether abolished. It happened lately that two of 
the Harrow boys, sons of the Earl of Galloway 
and of Mr. Justice Platt, fell into a passing 
squabble while playing at foot-bali. One of them 
being a monitor, the junior boy was barbarously 
caned black and blue for his transient ebullition of 
spirit, with the knowledge and official sanction of 
the authorities. But we must allow Mr. Randolph 
Stewart to tell the story in his own ingenuous and 
gentleman-like manner. In a letter to Lord Gal- 
loway, his father, he says :— 
‘*Last Tuesday I was down at football as usual, 
and while playing, a boy of the name of Holmes, 
on the opposite side, was what we call behind, that 
is, he was near our base, and the ball was some 
way behind him toward his own base, and conse- 
quently, according to all rules of fair play, he had 
no more right to attempt to kick the ball than any 
one who was not playing. (This rule is very often 
broken through, but it is customary when a boy is 
breaking it, for one of the contrary side to call out, 
‘You are behind.’) - He was just going to kick the 
ball, when I exclaimed, ‘ You are behind, Holmes.’ 
He immediately, most honourably, let the ball 
pass, knowing, as well as I did, that he had no 
right to kick it. But, just after this, a monitor at 
that time, by name Platt, came up to me, and said 
sharply, ‘He was not behind any more than you 
were : you are always behind.’ (This speech was, 
you will see, giving me the lie, and at the same 
time, though I say it myself, asserting what he 
knows was a very unjust accusation, as I always 
make it a rule not to touch the ball when I am 
behind.) Upon which I answered, and I own that 
I was irritated at the time, ‘You know nothing 
about it; by that remark you show either your 
total ignorance of the game, or else your desire to 
cheat.’ (The first part of this was true, as he very 
rarely comes down to football, and when down it 
is quite a rarity if he touches the ball.) I thought 
no more about it then, but on Wednesday morning 
after breakfast, he sent for me to his room, and 
told me that he had sent for me to whop me for my 
impertinence yesterday. Upon which I told him 
that I had not been impertinent, or, at any rate, if 
I had, the remarks I had made were in consequence 
of his speaking as he had done to me. He then 
told me that that had nothing whatever to do with 
it, and (I copy his remark verbatim) said—‘I may 
say anything I like on the football ground, and you 
have no right, whatever it is, to contradict me.’ So I 
said, ‘If you say what is not true, I shall certainly 
contradict you ;’ but he cut me short, and told me 
to stand out, and so I told him that I should do 


‘been to Dr. Vaughan, and had told him about it. 





no such thing; upon which he said, ‘I suppose 
you know that you must either take my whopping 
or you will be sent away from the school; so I 
told him that I would not take it, and I left his 
room and called at Dr. Vaughan’s, who, however, 
was engaged then, and I was told to call at a few 
minutes before one. In the meanwhile, Platt had 


When I saw Dr. Vaughan, he was excessively 
kind, and told me that he was exceedingly sorry 
that I should have got into a mess with any of the 
monitors, and that, as far as he heard, 1 was to 
blame in what I had said, and so he should advise 
me to take the whopping, as there was no cowardice 
in taking anything from a legal power. And so J 
went away with the determination of telling Platt 
that I would submit, and begging his pardon. He, 
however, anticipated me, and sent for me to the 
monitors’ library directly after dinner, where he 
told me what he had said before in the morning, 
and asked me if I had altered my determination ? 
I told him that I had, and that I would submit. 
He then gave me thirty-one cuts, as hard. as ever 
he could, across the shoulder-blades, with a cane 
more than an inch in circumference, which he paid 
ls. 6d. for, and with such force that he had to 
stop almost every cut to bend back the cane, it 
was so curled with the violence of the blow. I 
almost fainted during it; but I cannot help being 
glad that I managed to get out of the room with- 
out making the slightest movement, to show him 
that I felt his brutality. I was immediately taken 
to Mr. Hewlett, who told me that he had never, 
in the whole course of his life, witnessed such an 
unmanly and brutal outrage. He immediately 
went to Dr. Vaughan ; and the consequence is, 
that Platt has been turned down, his monitorship 
taken away, and he himself, I hear, obliged to 
leave at the end of the quarter. Would you be- 
lieve it }—there was a place two inches broad from 
one arm to the other, as black as ink, as if I had 
been stained. Mr. Hewlett said that my arm was 
swollen four inches above its natural size. I shall 
not be able to go into school again till Sunday; and 
so I hope to write to-morrow to tell you any little 
thing I may have forgotten. I will give you my 
word of honour that I have told you everything 
impartially.” 

Mr. Hewlett, the surgeon of Harrow School, 
having been called upon to examine the injuries, he 
was very properly desired by the head master to 
furnish Lord Galloway with a certificate of his 
son’s condition. 


‘‘My Lord,—I have been requested by Dr. 
Vaughan to forward to your lordship my report of 
the injury lately received by your lordship’s son, 
Mr. Stewart. This gentleman came to my house, 
in company with a schoolfellow, on Wednesday, 
Nov. 28rd, in a state of great suffering, and re- 
quested me to look at his back. On throwing off 
the shirt, I found the whole of the back across the 
shoulders, from the border of the left armpit to the 
top of the right shoulder, one entire mass of bruises, 
the colour varying from a bright red to a deep 
black. There was one deeply blackened spot over 
the upper and broad part of the shoulder, covering 
a space of very nearly four inches square by mea- 
surement. The injury he had received was suffi- 
ciently severe to render it necessary for Mr. Stewart 
to go immediately to the sick room, where he was 
detained until the following Sunday, under medical 
treatment. I have the honour to be, &. 

‘‘THomMas HEWLETT.” 


The following flippant, and we may add, disre- 
spectful version of the affair, is from the monitor to 
his father, Mr. Baron Platt. Dr. Vaughan, while 
forced to acknowledge the system of monitorial dis- 
cipline, considered that Mr. Platt had exceeded his 
duty, and removed him from the monitorship. 

‘*On the afternoon of last Tuesday I was grossly 
insulted on the Football Field by a fellow in the 
upper fifth. It will shorten my story if I give you 
his name, Stewart. The language used was such 
as at any time or place would have called for severe 
notice, but the fact of its having been used on the 





held to be peculiarly sacred, and to the head of the 
game, made it a serious offence. The next moryj 

I sent for Stewart to my room, and eventually told 
him that I must punish him there for an affront 
offered to the monitors in my person. He then 
said that he should refuse to take the punishment 
unless I forced him todo so. I warned him of the 
inevitable consequence of persisting in his ref 
that is to say, expulsion from the school; but he 
still refused, at the same time using insulting lan. 
guage. I then sent him away for the time, and 
went to Vaughan to ask his advice. He perfectly 
approved of all I had done, and even refused to sce 
Stewart upon the subject, until I asked him as 4 
favour to me to do so, in order that I might give 
him every chance of clearing himself. Upon 
Vaughan’s advice I punished Stewart before the 
monitors in the afternoon. The punishment I in- 
flicted upon him was not so severe as I have known 
to be inflicted for slighter offences. Stewart after. 
wards went to Hewlett, and what passed between 
them I do not know; but Hewlett then went to 
Vaughan and told him that the punishment had 
been too severe. As to what Hewlett said, Vaughan 
acknowledged to me afterwards that he did not at 
all understand the meaning of the terms which 
Hewlett used, that he knew that he had said that 
something must be applied, but he did not under. 
stand what, but thought it must be something only 
applied in rather severe cases. Upon the strength 
of these thoughts, he has put me down eight places, 
whereby I am no longer a monitor.” 

Mr. Baron Platt, whose paternal ardour seems 
to have blunted his judicial acumen on this occasion, 
endeavoured to vindicate his son. ‘‘The facts a 
they now stand,” says the learned judge, ins 
letter to the Master of Harrow, ‘satisfy me that 
my son’s conduct was unexceptionable. May |, 
therefore, implore you to reconsider the matter, for 
the sake of my son, for the sake of his family, for 
the sake of Harrow, and, with sincere respect, | 
add, for the sake of yourself. We are all liable to 
err. Even the Judges of the land, in their anxious 
and single-minded pursuit of justice, often er. 
They are always too happy in such cases to correct 
their errors. My son has been degraded, I think, 
unjustly.” 

While sympathising with Mr. Randolph Stewart 
for the pain which he so manfully endured, we can- 
not help feeling a sort of negative sympathy for 
Mr. Monitor Platt. Dr. Vaughan, in his reply to 
Lord Palmerston, makes but a gentle defence of 
the monitorial system, and not without some mis 
givings of its propriety. We question very mu¢ 
whether a power, even more limited than this 
ought to be placed officially in the hands of boys, 
ere their judgment is ripe enough to use it with 
discretion. The passions of youth should not have 
such free exercise. A small impulse misdire¢ 
may embitter a life. Lord Galloway has treated 
the matter dispassionately and wisely, and all who 
are interested in the advancement of sound educa 
tional views will thank him for making it a publi¢ 
question. Dr. Vaughan, the noble lord states 
has instituted a more rigid inquiry into the d 
of the system, and has re-modelled it in 2 way 
which, it is trusted, will obviate the evils com 
plained of, and restore the confidence of parents. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Waitsr there is no striking amount of noveliy © 
report in this year’s Exhibition at the Portlan 
Rooms, we are yet glad to find that there Is an 
increase in the number of exhibiting artists, f 
a little more of that variety has been introduced 0 
which the Institution was so grievously in 0 ‘ 
Thus the preponderance of pale green watery /™ 4 
scapes is not quite so marked; and there 8 
diminution in number of the inane and ry 
traits, which are a simple degradation of, ith 
often necessitous art, to the behests of pe 
vanity, inspiring with disgust the uninte 
spectator. In these matters there is a a ro 
improvement ; but with more to admire and less 








Football Field, where the position of a monitor is 


condemn than formerly, the Exhibition, . 
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rising one, has, we trust, a much higher rank to 
attain than anything which appears at present. 

With the productions of the Lauders the public 
is already long familiar, and the specimens in the 
rooms on this occasion call for little new observa- 
tion. The Ten Virgins (83), though interesting, 
and embodying many of the elements of a good 
painting, as easy composition and fertility of 
thought, is yet marred by an uneasiness, not to 
say faultiness, of colour, which gives the subject a 
raw appearance; yet there are good points, as the 
arrangement of the group of three virgins in shade, 
which leave it doubtful whether the eye is not 
more attracted than repelled by the result of the 
whole. The Lady of Shalott (232), by R. S. 
Lauder, is perhaps the most interesting of these 
subjects ; but the flesh tints are pale, and there is a 
tendency to red in the shadows, which cannot but 
be false, unless indeed the lady's complexion is 
intended to partake of her mystic and witch-like 
character. 

Another Scottish artist, Mr. R. R. Mclan, again 
appears with a subject of much study in The Fiery 
Cross (159). The scene is somewhat scattered, and 
the distance is chilly, and thus an effect of airiness 
and coldness is produced, which is foreign to the 
highly exciting and passion-rousing business in 
hand. It is to be regretted that an apparently 
accidental arrangement should thus detract from 
the effect of a group whose feelings are else very 
forcibly and naturally given. There are strong 
evidences of power in the unaffectedness of this 
scene ; and if the picture were repainted in a con- 
densed form, with a background of more irritating 
colour, it would leave little to be desired. The 
defails are all excellent. 

Mr, Glass has a picture, The Flight of Mary 
Stuart from Loch Leven (408), in his dark manner, 
with the not unfrequent characteristics of coarse- 
ness and haste, yet marked by a boldness of draw- 
ing and vigour of execution, which are never 
wanting to this artist’s works. We welcome also 
amongst many minor subjects by the same hand, 
a large picture called the Interior of a Stable (223), 
by Herring, in the old familiar style, where, with 
all the firmness, accuracy, and wonderful technical 
skill of the master, there is also a freedom from 
that lumpishness of manner which has occasionally 
marred his best productions. 

But we hasten to notice an instance where the 
general monotony of the Exhibition above referred 
to has been most effectually and agreeably varied, 
by a subject which, in its novelty and its promise, 
is, as it deserves to be, the main point of attraction 
in the gallery. We allude to Miss A. M. Howitt’s 
picture, Magaret returning from the Fountain (28). 
The care with which this composition has been 
treated is even exceeded by the remarkable firmness 
and boldness of the execution, which, in a first work 
like this, are as truly surprising as they are admi- 
table. Whilst a richness of fancy in its most grace- 
ful expression is evinced by the profusion of forms 
of vegetation which fills the left of the picture 
forms which are yet too dearly prized for their own 
sakes not to be carefully and accurately delineated ; 
whilst the ivy, vine, nasturtium, and passion-flower 
are each made suggestive of feeling and thought 
by the eloquent pencil of the artist; we are equally 
charmed to find in the warm colour of the fresco on 
the wall, that the rare art of giving the right tint in 
the right place, the genuine feeling and the accurate 
eye, are both possessed by Miss Howitt, and the 
otherwise too uniform masses of green are to some 
extent counterbalanced. The crowning feature of 
the picture is, however, the figure of Margaret, 
whose utter despair as she sets the fresh flowers 

ore the Virgin is so well and powerfully ren- 
dered, as to show the presence of dramatic skill 
of a very high order. Sucha faculty once developed 
Will scon learn to work itself free from the trammels 
of any fleeting fancies of the day, any pre- Raffaellite 
tendencies which are the creatures of the passing 

ur, which must ultimately subside as they have 
arisen, leaving some scarcely perceptible influence 
Upon the progress of art, either in particular in- 
Widuals or in general. As a technical matter, it 
may be remarked that the reflected lights on the 











figure of Margaret are perhaps slightly overdone ; 
but the freshness, the beauty, and, above all, the 
promise of the work are beyond all praise. 

Mr. Frank Wyburd has contributed two very 
pretty faces, in a style which ever becomes more 
perfect and attractive. They are called Medora (4) 
and A Day Dream (386). 

We have alluded to the pre- Raffaellites : it should 
not be omitted that one of their most outré produc- 
tions is here—namely, Hamlet, Horatio, and 
Osrie (310), by H. S. Marks. Those experimental 
attempts which are toys in the hands of a genius 
like Millais, or which rise into importance under 
the laboured science of a Hunt, here appear in all 
their unmitigated baldness and absurdity. When 
once the tide of fashion turns, we predict an in- 
stantaneous extinguishment of this style of render- 
ing Shakspeare. 

Mr. J. E. Collins’s studies Giannetta (36) and 
Madeline (43), too manifestly in the school of 
Sant, display something alike of the merits and 
defects of the original ; they are striking, but seem 
apt to fall back into the insipid composition of the 
last century. Some dashing portraits by H. Bar- 
raud attract notice: Mr. F. Underhill also contri- 
butes several gay and warm groups: a similar sub- 
ject, Mother's Pastime (239), by Mr. W. Underhill, 
exhibits along with much dash and boldness an 
unwonted degree of hasty and splashy execution. 
The Williams’s as before contribute in large num- 
bers. Sidney Percy’s landscapes even become more 
elaborate, more studied, and more extensive; but 
generally like those of Boddington in a prescribed 
circle of well-known effects, which yet deservedly 
find many and ardent admirers. The Snowing 
scene (320) by G. A. Williams is a remarkable 
piece of imitation. Mr. L. J. Wood’s architectural 
drawings are if possible more rich and elaborate 
than before: Abbeville (289) is an instance of 
warmth, and Rouen (2) of drawing, which have 
been unsurpassed. The collection has been en- 
riched by some of Mr. Holland’s gay and brilliant 
Venices (225, 226, and 227): Mr. G. T. Cobbett’s 
figures are bright and interesting : an Jnterior (275) 
by Alfred Provis displays care and profuse detail. 
Some architectural and other studies by S. D. 
Swarbreck, who has not exhibited in this collection 
before, show remarkable truth and firmness; and 
Mr. W. Duffield’s fruit pieces are again excellent. 
The Game and Fruit (56) is either identical with, 
or serves as a companion to a similar composition 
of last year. On a screen in the third room isa 
large painting in the Rembrandt manner, called A 
Robber’s Cave—Melting Plate, by George Harvey, 
R.S.A., of superior pretensions, and which deserves 
a careful inspection. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


In February of last, year (‘L. G.’ 1853, p. 204) 
we published the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Dr. Overweg, of the Central African Ex- 
pedition, and announced that his companion, Dr. 
Barth, had resolved to push forward from Kuka 
in a westerly direction, with the hope of reaching 
Timbuctoo. Despatches and private letters have 
been received this week at the Foreign Office and 
by Mr. Petermann, whese intelligent work on the 
progress of this enterprise we shall take an early 
opportunity of noticing, announcing the safe arrival 
of the traveller in that renowned city. Dr. Barth 
left Kuka at the end of November, 1852, and, 
after much sperseverance, entered Timbuctoo on 
the 7th of September, 1853, the distance being 
about 2000 miles. The city of Timbuctoo, which 
to reach has been the life’s ambition of so many 
travellers, is placed by Dr. Barth in 18° 3’ 30” 
to 18° 4’ 5” north latitude, and 1° 45’ west longi- 
tude, Greenwich. Its form is that of a triangle ; 
it is closely built of houses mostly of clay and 
stone, many with handsome and tasteful fronts. 
The population is estimated at 20,000 souls. Dr. 
Barth found the market of Timbuctoo, celebrated 
as the centre of the North African caravan trade, 
of less extent than that of Kano, but the merchan- 
dise of superior quality and of greater value. He 
has obtained a complete imana from the Sheikh 





for any English traders who may wish to visit 
Timbuctoo. Dr. Barth was not aware of the suc- 
cour despatched from this country under Dr. Vogel, 
on receipt of the intelligence of the death of Dr. 
Overweg. 

Colonel Rawlinson, in aletterto ourcontemporary, 
the ‘Atheneum,’ dated Bagdad, Jan. 25, has 
communicated some further discoveries of import- 
ance in Assyrian exploration. Mr. J. Taylor, who 
has during the winter been employed in conducting 
the British Museum excavations in Southern Chal- 
dea, under Colonel Rawlinson’s superintendence, 
has disinterred a number of clay cylinders in the 
ruins of Um-Qeer, the ancient Ur of the Chaldees, 
near the modern Arab capital of Sook-ess-Shookh, 
on the Euphrates. Two of the cylinders, on exami- 
nation, prove to contain a memorial of works ex- 
ecuted by Nabonidus, the last king of Babylonia in 
Southern Chaldza. This important fact is stated 
that the eldest son of Nabonidus was named Bel- 
shar-ezer, and that he was conjoined with his 
father in the government. The name is undoubtedly 
the Belshazzar of Daniel, and thus furnishes a key 
to the difficulty which has hitherto been insoluble. 
Belshazzar may probably have been entrusted by 
his father with the government of Babylon, at the 
time that the Medes and Persians took it by assault, 
and Nabonidus, as mentioned by Berosus, may 
have been leading a force to attempt the relief of 
the city, when he was taken prisoner, and sent to 
Karmania, where the last Babylonian king is said 
to have died in exile. The remainder of the letter 
contains very valuable data on the history and 
chronology of Babylonia, Chaldzea, and Assyria. 
In conclusion, Colonel Rawlinson states that :— 
‘‘As excavations are being now actively pursued 
in Chaldea, upon both banks of the Euphrates, by 
Mr. Loftus, at Senkereh and Warka, on account 
of the Assyrian Fund Society, and by Mr. Taylor, 
at Um-Qeer, Abu Shahrein, and Nawaweis, on ac- 
count of the British Museum, there is every reason 
to expect that, during the present season, materials 
will be collected that shall enable us to classify the 
Kings of the Chaldean dynasty, from B.c. 1976 
to B.c. 1518, with as much certainty as has been 
attained in the classification of the Assyrian Kings 
from B.c. 1273 to B.c. 625, and that we shall thus 
have an historical tableau of Western Asia ascend- 
ing up to the twentieth century B.C., or anterior to 
the exodus of Abraham from Chaldea, far more 
determinate and continuous than has been obtained 
for the sister kingdom of Egypt from a comparison 
of the hieroglyphic records with the thirty dynas- 
ties of Manetho.—I am only awaiting the result of 
the labours of Mr. Loftus and Mr. Taylor to proceed 
to England with the fruits of the last two years’ 
researches in Assyria and Babylonia, and I thus 
hope to arrive in London by the end of April or 
beginning of May.” 

Weregret to havetoannouncethat thedeath, from 
suicide, of M. Mauvais, the eminent astronomer 
of Paris, took place a few days ago. He was born 
in 1809, and after having distinguished himself in 
mathematics and astronomy, he was attached to 
the Paris Observatory in 1836. He held his situa- 
tion until quite recently, when he was removed from 
it, or was made to resign, by M. Leverrier, the 
new Director of the Observatory. During his long 
connexion with that establishment, M. Mauvais 
was most indefatigable in his labours ; and it may 
be said of him with justice, that few of his con- 
temporaries have occupied a higher place in con- 
nexion with astronomical science. For some 
years previously to his melancholy death he was 
engaged in works of considerable importance ; but 
he has, unfortunately, left them incomplete. It 
was he, we believe, who was specially charged to 
conduct the communications between the Paris 
Observatory and those of foreign countries. His 
death leaves a considerable void in the scientific 
circles of his own country, and it will be generally 
deplored. 

Mr. Dickens has commenced his new tale, ‘Hard 
Times,’ in the ‘Household Words’ of this week. 
The design of the story is not intimated, but the 
opening is in the author’s usual style. The cha- 
racter of Mr, Gradgrind, ‘‘a practical man,” is 
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eapitally sketched, and there is instructive satire 
on some modern educational systems in the scene 
in the school-room, with which the story com- 
mences, when Mr. Gradgrind impresses on the 
master the following statement of his wishes. 
‘* Now what I want is facts; teach these boys and 
girls nothing but facts. Facts alone are wanted 
. life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything 
else.” 

During the past quarter, the Society of Arts has 
received into Union thirty-one Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions and Mechanics’ Institutes. The 
total number now in Union is 348. The follow- 
ing have also been incorporated with it,—the Hull 

thamber of Commerce and Shipping, and the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, in the belief that 
many of the objects taken up by these bodies might 
be greatly promoted by united action. During 
the same period the Society has received an acces- 
sion of ninety members, making the total number, 
irrespective of Institutions, 1574. 

The approach of war has not prevented the 
authorities of the imperial public library of Saint 
Petersburg from adopting a very useful measure, 
that of selling off the double and triple copies of 
foreign works which it happens to possess. It was 
suggested some time ago in Paris that it would be 
very advantageous for the different public libraries 
of Europe to adopt the plan of exchanging their 
surplus copies of books, but the suggestion has not 
yet been acted on, probably because it would be 
useful, 

A congress of the learned societies of France is 
at present being held in Paris. Its deliberations 
thus far have turned on subjects of practical utility, 
such as the artificial production of fish, the esta- 
blishment of botanical gardens in large towns, the 
sort of stone best adapted for making macadamised 
roads, &c. 

A proposal has been promulgated in Lincoln for 
the erection of a memorial to the late Dr. Kaye, 
Bishop of the diocese. Mr. Westmacott has pre- 
pared a model, and a meeting will be held on 
Thursday next to determine whether or no it shall 
be adopted. 

An exhibition of ancient and modern sculpture, 
paintings, specimens in geology, mineralogy, and 
natural history, coins, weapons, and other anti- 
quities, models of machinery, cabinet work, &c. 
has been held during the week at the Boston 
Atheneum, Lincolnshire, which seems to have 
attracted much interest. We trust there will be 
many such provincial gatherings during the present 
year. 

The waters of the Lake of Zurich have become 
so low that they have exposed to view the remains 
of some Celtic architecture, the existence of which 
was never suspected. The exploration of these 
remains would be most interesting, but it may be 
feared that it will not be found possible. 

It is asserted by a Paris newspaper that the 
Bibliotheque Impériale in that city has just pur- 
chased the original manuscript of The Cid for the 
insignificant sum of 10/. If the manuscript be 
authentic the seller must have had a very imperfect 
notion of its value. 

The indefatigable star-finder, Mr. Hinde, has 
reported the appearance of a very brilliant comet 
in the western horizon, in the constellation Pisces. 
Its nucleus, he says, is ofa fine gold colour, about 
the size of a star of the first magnitude, with a tail 
several degrees long running off from the nucleus 
in a single stream, and that a mere glance at the 
western heavens about 8 o’clock, if the sky be clear, 
will suffice to discover it. 

Dr. Roux, the most eminent surgeon in France, 
has just died at an advanced age. He leaves a 
name in chirurgical science second only to that of 
Sir Astley Cooper, and has published some im- 
portant works on it. 

The anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Institution is appointed to take place in 
Freemasons’ Hall on Saturday next, under the 
presidency of Mr. Disraeli. 

The Government, through the Lord- Lieutenant, 
has given 1000/7. to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Growth of Flax in Ireland. 





The first concert of the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music was given last Saturday. The 
performances were very creditable to the pupils, 
and satisfactory as to the present conduct of the 
institution. One of Beethoven’s masses, and pas- 
sages from works of Handel, Haydn, and Men- 
delssohn, were given effectively. Among the 
pupils Miss Freeman may be named as having 
specially distinguished herself on this occasion, and 
as giving promise of eminence as a vocalist. Miss 
Cazaly’s performance of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte 
rondo, in E flat, was neat and spirited, and Mr. 
Sharpe also deserves praise for the manner in which 
he gave Mozart’s concerto. The only original work 
brought forward at this concert was a motet by 
Miss Charlotte Rowe, which displayed good know- 
ledge of composition and ccrrectness of art, but was 
not remarkable for originality or effect. Mr. 
Lucas was conductor, Mr. Sainton principal violin, 
and the chorus and orchestra well sustained their 

arts. 

A two-act piece, written by Mr. M. Barnett, The 
Married Unmarried, was produced last Saturday 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and deserves the success 
which it obtained. The leading idea is taken from 
a tale of M. de Balzac ; but the dramatic skill and 
tact with which the plot is now arranged and the 
play written are as creditable to the author as if 
the whole were original. Héléne de Malfi (Miss 
Heath), the wife of a Colonel of Napoleon’s army 
(Mr. Ryder), who treats her with cruel harshness, 
is addressed by a former lover, to whom she was 
attached before being compelled by her friends to 
marry Colonel de Malfi. The virtuous and noble 
behaviour of Héléne, notwithstanding her unhappy 
position, is finely brought out, and her persevering 
admirer, Juan, prepares to quit her presence for 
ever. Mr. Barnett might have made the moral 
effect of his play more striking by causing the 
guilty passion of the lover to be subdued before the 
dignified virtue of Héléne, who warmly sympathizes 
with his feelings, while she repels and reproves 
him. Had this part of the plot closed with a brief 
separation, under feelings of regretful respect and 
affectionate friendship, instead of Juan bolting off 
with the silly threat of suicide, the rewarding 
justice of the closing scene would have appeared 
doubly striking, when the Colonel is arrested under 
a charge of bigamy, and the field left legally clear 
for the union of Héléne and Juan. The spirit and 
feeling of Miss Heath’s acting as Héléne surprised 
us, and Miss Murray as Toinette was also excellent. 
Mr. Ryder’s representation of the cool, harsh, un- 
feeling Colonel was perfect ; and the piece alto- 
gether, by its rapid incidents and well-sustained 
characters, gave unusual satisfaction to a crowded 
house on the night of its first performance. With 
the changes which we have suggested, the piece 
would have our entire approval. 

M. Reichardt’s cycloramic views of the scenery of 
the Tyrol, Switzerland, and Italy, at the Baker 
Street Bazaar, form an instructive and agreeable 
addition to our metropolitan exhibitions. The 
paintings are executed with fidelity and spirit, and 
all the scenes are remarkable either for natural 
beauty or historic interest. 

The theatrical and musical week in Paris has not 
been very important. At the Théatre de la Porte 
Saint Martin a five-act drama has been produced 
under the attractive title of La Vie d'une Comédi- 
enne ; but though successful on the first night, and 
greatly puffed singe, it is not, we are given to un- 
derstand, of any great merit. It ig by Messrs. 
Bourgeois and Barritre. At the Thédtre Frangais 
Ponsard’s Ulysse has been reproduced. The Italian 
Theatre and the Grand Opera are playing stock 
pieces with success, and at the Opéra Comique 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord is being performed 
three times a-week to audiences crammed to the 
ceiling. Mdlle. Rachel, instead of stopping in 
Germany to fulfil engagements, has arrived in Paris 
direct from St. Petersburg. She has not, it seems, 
made anything like the sum that she expected ; and 
on what she did bring back she has lost about one 
fourth, in consequence of the exportation of specie 
having been forbidden on account of the war. 


Lablache left St. Petersburg shortly before Rachel ; 





and as the imperial ukase prohibiting the carryj 
away of gold had not then appeared, he was able 
to bring off his earnings intact. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIE&s, 


AsTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 13th.—G. B. Airy, Esq, 
in the chair. ‘A Catalogue of the Right: Ascep. 
sions of 1009 Stars contained in the Catalogue of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, being chiefly those of the sixth and seventh 
magnitudes.’ By Lord Wrottesley. In the con. 
mencement of the year 1842, I resolved on erect. 
ing an observatory near to my residence in Stafford 
shire; and on the twenty-ninth March in that year 
the first stone of the building was laid by my 
youngest son, on an elevated position, about 500 
yards to the north by west ofthe mansion. On the 
eleventh of May following, the transit piers were 
fixed, and on the eighth of October in the same 
year, the five-foot transit, with which I observed 
my Blackheath Catalogue of 1318 stars, was finally 
placed upon them, and ready for work in its new 
locality. In the preceding January I had pu 
chased from M. Beaumont of Finningley, in the 
county of York, an achromatic telescope of ten 
feet nine inches focal length, with an object-glass 
of seven and three-quarter inches clear aperture; 
of this the flint glass is by Guinand, and the crown 
by Dollond, who gave the curves to the glasses and 
completed the instrument. The telescope is equa- 
toreally mounted after the English fashion, The 
building was, therefore, designed to contain the 
transit and equatoreal above described, with apart- 
ments for the residence of an observer. The shaded 
portion of the accompanying ground-plan, which 
is surrounded by a nine-inch wall, represents a 
mass of concrete, which is continuous beneath the 
flooring of both the transit and equatoreal rooms, 
and supports the transit and equatoreal pier, 
and the piers of two sidereal clocks and the driving 
clock. The wall which divides the equatoreal from 
the transit-room is built on a brick arch which be- 
strides the concrete mass, so that the latter, and 
the piers supported by it, are completely indepen- 
dent of the shell of the building itself. All the 
piers repose on vast masses of sandstone, which 
rest on the concrete base. The wall of the build- 
ing is double, the outer one is of stone, and is 
separated by a vacant space of an inch from the 
interior wall, which is of brick. The concrete mass, 
which is about four and a half feet high, hasa 
paved floor on its north side, and there are grating 
at the base of the walls, opening into a drain, which 
runs round the foundations of the building, and 
keeps them always dry. The basement story of 
the building is partly occupied by the kitchen, from 
which the smoke is conveyed underground to 
chimney at @ distance, and partly by the concrete 
mass above described, and which is beneath the 
fiooring of the transit and equatoreal rooms. The 
transit piers, and indeed the whole furniture of the 
transit-room, the clock included, are, with trifling 
exceptions, the same as at my former observatory; 
and the room is of the same identical dimensions. 
There is, however, an improvement in the machi 
nery employed for opening the roof, which is co 
cealed in the north wall; the plan of it was borrowel 
from Mr. Beaumont. The equatoreal piers and 
the revolving dome were all purchased with the 
telescope, and conveyed hither from Yorkshire 
The dome having been cut into six parts, was put 
together again; and the whole building was ere¢ 
under my superintendence by my own workpe? 
ple. The three rooms are warmed by a hot-water 
apparatus, of which the boiler is placed in the 
kitchen, adjoining the fireplace, which is m the 
west wall. The telescope is driven by clockwork, 
and in the equatoreal room there is a sidereal cl 
by Baird, with a mercurial compensation pendul 
by Dent. The computing-room is furnished 
a pier, which rests on a base distinct from we 
concrete mass. This is intended for the occast0 : 
support of a meridian circle, or portable transi 
It commands the transit of Polaris to the no™ 
and of such stars to the south as have south deci 
nation, On it was placed the Lee circle, whi 
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the Society were so kind as to lend me for a time. 
There is a detached pier to the south of the build- 
ing, which carries the transit meridian mark, viewed 
through a lens, and serves also for the occasional 
support of a portable transit for observing on the 
prime vertical, or small telescope. The Observa- 
tory is furnished with an anemometer by Osler (the 
vane and pressure-plate of which are represented in 
the painting), and with barometers and other 
meteorological instruments. The site of the build- 
ing is, unfortunately, not a very favourable one for 
astronomical observations; for it is situated be- 
tween the coal-fields of Staffordshire, which are 
about six miles to the E.S.E., and those of Shrop- 
shire about ten miles to the W.N.W. ; therc is also 
a grove of trees to the south. Owing to the first 
of these causes, and perhaps in some degree owing 
to the last also; the difficulty is very great of ob- 
taining satisfactory observations of stars having 
considerable south declination; and not only has 
the completion of the catalogue been much re- 
tarded by this cause, but stars have possibly been 
lost which would otherwise have been obtained. 
The latitude of the observatory was determined, 
—first, by the Lee circle, placed on the pier in the 
computing-room above described; secondly, by 
observations on the prime vertical, made by the 
collimating transit of twenty inches focal length, 
fixed on the detached pier 128 feet to the south of 
the building; thirdly, by a Troughton’s sextant, 
also placed on the last-mentioned pier. Lord 
Wrottesley, for reasons which he assigns, did not 
deem it advisable to use the observations on the 
prime vertical in determining the definitive value 
of the latitude. The observations with the Lee 
circle, amounting to 101 in number, were made by 
himself, Mr. Goddard, and Mr. Philpott, between 
May 1843 and January 1845. They make the 
latitude = 52° 37’ 3"°81, giving weight to each 
night’s result occording to the number of observa- 
tions on which it depends. The sextant observa- 
tions give four results only, but they are derived 
from forty-seven altitudes ; they were made by Mr. 
Hartnup, of the Liverpool observatory, in April 
and June 1847. They are very accordant. They 
give the latitude = 52° 37’ 0"°77, after applying 
the correction for the pier. The latitude given by 
the circle has a probable error of 0"°31, and that 
derived from the sextant observations of 0°32. 
Lord Wrottesley, therefore, took the simple mean, 
which gave the latitude = 52° 37’ 2"°3, a result 
which, he remarks, is probably not very far from 
the truth. The longitude, continues Lord Wrot- 
tesley, was also obtained by the kind exertions of 
Mr. Hartnup, who, though much occupied with the 
public duties of the office to which he has beey so 
deservedly appointed, aud which he fills so ably, 
has always shown a most praiseworthy zeal and 
promptitude when I have been compelled to solicit 
his aid. Mr. Hartnup made two trips with four- 
teen chronometers, on 6th July and 31st of August, 
1845, between my observatory and that of Liver- 
pool, and he himself observed all the transits for 
obtaining the clock errors at both places, observing 
on each occasion several stars with each transit in- 
strument, and with the illuminated ends both eastand 
west. The author here gives the partial values, and 
the results, which are highly satisfactory. The mean 
of the first series gives the longitude east of Liver- 
pool Observatory = 3’ 6"°5343; the mean of the 
second series gives the longitude = 3’ 6"-5529. 
Consequently, the mean of the two determinations 
of the longitude east of Liverpool Observatory 
= 3’ 6"54. Now the longitude of Liverpool 
Observatory as finally corrected = 12’ 0"°11. 
Hence the longitude of Wrottesley Observatory 
West of Greenwich = 8" 53" ‘57, with a probable 
error of 0"-04 only. The years which immediately 
succeeded the foundation of the observatory, were 
thus employed in obtaining its position, and in 
observations with the equatoreal, which I had the 
honour of communicating to the Royal Society, 
and which are printed in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1851,’ and in some other observations 
of double stars with the same instrument, which I 
intend to lay before the Astronomical Society at 
some future period, When the catalogue of the 








British Association made its appearance, I was 
anxious to assist in correcting the places there given ; 
in short, to perform the same office in respect to 
that most valuable publication, which I had already 
undertaken in reference to the prior Catalogue of 
the Astronomical Society. Also, twenty years 
having elapsed from the epoch of my former Cata- 
logue, I thought that sufficient time had been 
allowed for exhibiting the effects of proper motion, 
and I was curious to see, whether some of the stars 
which had shown symptoms of it in 1830-5 still 
continued to manifest the same wandering dispo- 
sition. I selected, therefore, above 1000 stars from 
the Catalogue of the British Association, with the 
intention of obtaining at least five observations of 
each, being chiefly those stars that had been already 
observed at Blackheath, and had been discovered 
to possess proper motion, also stars, the. right 
ascensions of which, as given in my Catalogue, 
differed from those given by other observers; also 
stars contained in that Catalogue, the right ascen- 
sions of which seemed to have been imperfectly 
determined by other observers, or which presented 
anomalies, as shown by Mr. Baily’s notes to the 
British Association Catalogue, and other stars 
taken at convenient intervals to complete the 
number. The observations of the Catalogue were 
begun on the Ist January, 1850 (the epoch of the 
British Association Catalogue), and concluded on 
the 24th December, 1853. The observations were 
all made and computed by my assistant, Mr. 
Richard Philpott, to whom I am greately indebted 
for the care and attention with which he has applied 
himself to the completion of the work; and the 
column of the greatest differences from the mean 
sufficiently shows that he may lay claim to the cha- 
racter of being a very excellent transit observer. 
He has been ably and diligently assisted in 
the computations by my second assistant, Mr. 
Frederic Morton, who has the charge of the equa- 
toreal. All the computations have been performed 
in duplicate by these two gentlemen, and, there- 
fore, great reliance may be placed upon all the re- 
sults. Lord Wrottesley proceeds to state that, from 
various causes, several of the stars selected were 
not obtained, in consequence of which the number 
on the list was finally reduced to 1009. In his 
enumeration of stars which were looked for with- 
out success, he appends a foot-note which deserves 
attention. It is expressed in the following 
terms:—‘‘I have experienced great inconvenience 
from the omission in the British Association Cata- 
logue of a column giving the number in the Astro- 
nomical Society’s Catalogue. There should also 
have been columns giving the initials of the autho- 
rities for all the places given. I hope that in a 
future edition, these omissions may be supplied. 
I think that had the late Mr. Baily lived to com- 
plete the work, they would not have occurred.” 
The author next gives an account of the mode of 
ascertaining the instrumental corrections. He 
gives three tables, containing the corrections for 
collimation, level, and deviation. Hethen explains 
the mode of reducing the observations which was 
pursued. The catalogue is founded on the appa- 
rent places of the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ stars given 
in that work for the years during which the cata- 
Jogue was in course of observation. In observing 
double stars, the brightest, and in cases of equal 
brightness, the preceding has been observed. The 
Hardy or transit clock has behaved exceedingly 
well during the whole course of the observations ; 
the rate has been remarkably steady, and the beat 
is, as before, loud and distinct. This is, indeed, 
an admirable piece of mechanism, and of all the 
instruments in my observatory has given me the 
most unalloyed satisfaction. No. observations 
have been rejected when the star has been observed 
on three wires, or upwards, except in one instance, 
alluded to in the notes, when an observation on one 
wire of 1378 B.A.C., was not used in the reduction, 
but no observations of catalogue stars, on less than 
three wires, have been employed in forming the 
catalogue, except in the single instance of 2091 
B.A.C., which is also alluded to in the notes. It 
will be seen by the notes, that many of the stars 
have been often marked as faint; such stars are 





probably either variable, or much below the mag- 
nitudes assigned in the British Association Cata- 
logue, and copied in column five of mine. These 
notes, as to faintness, have been formed on the 
following principle:—A note has been made direct- 
ing attention to the fact, whenever, of five obser- 
vations of any star, the majority; of four, the half 
or more ; of three, the majority; and of two, the 
whole, have been distinguished in the observing 
book by the star being marked as faint, or very 
faint. Some remarks of importance as to identity 
and proper motion will be found in the notes. 
Upon the whole the proper motions now obtained 
agree very fairly with those previously deduced by 
Mr. {Baily and his successors, at the time of the 
construction of the British Association Catalogue; 
but owing to the shortness of the interval elapsed 
and the smallness of these quantities, as compared 
with the probable amount of the errors of observa- 
tion, perfect reliance cannot be placed on results 
of this description. ‘The author here explains the 
mode of forming these notes, and concludes in the 
following terms:—I have thus brought to a con- 
clusion my third and last star catalogue, for I 
need hardly make an apology for calling that mine 
which has been produced by a large outlay of my 
own capital, both material and intellectual: but I 
do not underrate, and trust I shall ever be willing 
to acknowledge, the value of the services of the 
able assistant, who, besides performing all the 
computations under my superintendence, made all 
the observations from whence the catalogue has 
been deduced. I fear that I shall henceforth have 
still less time to spare for astronomical labours than 
heretofore, and I shall devote all my resources to 
the completion with the equatoreal of a catalogue 
of double stars. Indeed, having passed the meri- 
dian of life, and having now many other avoca- 
tions that engross a considerable portion of my 
time, and which are likely to augment rather than 
diminish, I have long arrived at the conclusion, 
that, however humble my powers may be, I can 
more effectually promote the interests of science in 
the way of council rather than action,—in the 
cabinet rather than the field. 


Crvit Encingers.—March 21st.—James Simp- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair. The first Paper 
read was a ‘Description of Martin’s Improved 
Jacquard Machine,’ by Mr. Edward Laforest. 
After stating the very general application of Jac- 
quard machines to all ornamental weaving, the 
Paper described the old machine, and the manner 
in which the patterns were produced, by means of 
bands of punched cards acting on needles, with 
loops or eyes, which regulated the figure. It 
showed also the great wear and tear to which these 
cards were subjected, indeed, so much, that for the 
carpet trade they were often required to be made 
of sheet iron. In Martin’s new Jacquard machine, 
the object had been to substitute for the heavy 
cards, a sheet of prepared paper, punched with 
given apertures, like the cards of the old machines, 
but instead of being a series of pieces 24 inches 
wide, laced together, the punched paper formed a 
continuous band, only three-quarters of an inch 
wide, thus so diminishing the bulk, that the weight 
of the new band, as compared with that of the old 
cards, was in the proportion of 1 to 11. The 
method by which this desirable result had been 
attained was then explained to be chiefly by an 
arrangement, which permitted the four hundred 
spiral springs on the needles, used in the old 
machine, to be dispensed with, when, as a con- 
sequence, the force and wear and tear due to their 
resistance would be done away with, and fine and 
light wires could be made to do the work of strong 
and heavy ones. In order to render this clear, one 
of Martin’s machines, with a part of an old 
machine, and bands of equal numbers of cards, 
under each system, were exhibited. The next 
point demonstrated was, that like the bulk and 
weight, the cost of the cards, under the new system, 
would be greatly reduced. It was shown, that by 
an improved system of punching machinery, the 
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bands could be cut from a design, previously per- 
forated, at the rate of 3000 cards per hour, and 
any number of duplicates could be produced with 
equal celerity ; it was also stated that by these 
means, when a pattern became fashionable, any 
number of looms might be set to work on it, in 
about as many days as it had previously required 
weeks, under the old system. The price of the 
old cards was 6s. 9d. to 8s. 6d., and upwards, per 
100, for new sets, and 5s. 6d. for recuts ; whereas 
the new paper bands would cost 1s. per 100, and 
6d. per 100 for recuts. The comparison of cost of 
3000 cards (an average band) would therefore 
stand thus :— 

a P aaa Length. 
3000 cards at 6s. 9d. per 100......10 2 6...90 Ibs, ...600ft 
3000 new bands at 1s, per 100... 110 0...8} lbs,...63ft.9in, 


In reference to durability, it stated that a band 
had been in constant work for two years, although 
used on a heavy waistcoat piece. The second 
paper read was ‘An Account of the Deep Sea 
Fishing Steamer Enterprise, with Ruthven’s Pro- 
peller,’ by Mr. D. K. Clark, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
The vessel was described as having been built for 
the ‘Deep Sea Fishing Association of Scotland,’ 


. under the direction of the Author, the Consulting 


Engineer to the Company, who had recommended 
the trial of Ruthven’s propeller for fishing uses, in 
preference to the paddle or the screw, chiefly on 
account of there being nothing likely to interfere 
with the fishing nets ; and also because the success 
of the previous trials of this means of’ propulsion, 
on board of boats 30 feet and 40 feet in length, 
when a speed of 7 miles per hour was attained, ap- 
peared to warrant its being tried on a larger scale. 
The chief dimensions of the Enterprise were stated 
to be: length on deck, 95 feet; length at the 
water line, 87 feet; breadth of beam, 16 feet; 
depth, 8 feet ; draught to load water line, 4 feet ; 
burthen, 100 tons. The propelling power was 
derived from two pairs of horizontal oscillating 
cylinders, 12 inches diameter, and 24 inches stroke, 
(with corresponding air pumps and condenser,) 
working on a vertical crank-shaft. There was one 
cylindrical boiler, 6 feet in diameter, and 5 feet long, 
with two through fire-tubes, 22 inches diameter, and 
105 return flue tubes, 5 feet long, and 2 inches 
internal diameter. The propeller consisted of a 
fan-wheel, or centrifugal pump, 7 feet in diameter, 
with curved blades, keyed on the lower end of the 
crank-shaft ; it revolved horizontally in a water- 
tight wheel-chamber, into which the water from 
the sea flowed along a covered passage, or water- 
chamber, through crescent-shaped openings in the 
bottom of the hull; and the water was expelled 
laterally, from the fan wheel, in two continuous 
streams, by curved pipes with nozzles 10 inches 
diameter, through the sides of the hull. The 
nozzles worked in collars affixed to the sides, so 
that they could be pointed astern, or ahead, as 
required, for forward or backward motion ; or ver- 
tically downwards, when the vessel was to remain 
at rest. These changes were made rapidly and 
easily, as the nozzles alone were operated upon, 
whilst the engine continued to work at full speed. 
By setting the nozzles in opposite directions, one 
pointing ahead, and the other astern, the vessel 
could be turned on the spot, swinging on her 
beam, without the aid of the rudder; the vessel 
could thus be steered by the nozzles, in case of the 
rudder being lost, or disabled. In fact, the ma- 
neeuvring of the vessel was entirely in the hands of 
the persons on deck. The fan-wheel and water 
passages were entirely of wrought iron, and all the 
parts were formed to avoid sudden enlargements, 
or quick turnings, and the consequent absorption 
of power, in the passages by friction and eddies. 
The motion of the vessel was very smooth, and all 
tremulousness was avoided by the uniform and 
continuous action of the propelling streams of 
water. In a trial trip with the Enterprise on the 
16th January, 1854, from Granton to Kirkaldy 
and back, a distance of 10} miles each way, the 
average speeds obtained were, 9°69 miles per hour 
going, and 9 miles per hour returning, giving a 


total average of 9°35 miles per hour running against 





the tide for the greater part of the trip, and with a 
breeze ahead on the return trip. The engine made 
50 revolutions per minute, and was calculated to 
have exerted 40 indicated H.P., from the observed 
average pressure of 20 Ibs. in the boiler, with the 
valve gear cutting off at one sixth of the stroke. 
The consumption of fuel averaged 5lbs. of coal per 
estimated horse power per hour. On another oc- 
casion, in a trial of her speed with one of the 
Granton and Burntisland ferry boats, the Enterprise 
kept pace with the ferry-boat, at the regular speed 
of 12 miles per hour, the engine making 70 revolu- 
tions per minute. In the estimate of the efficiency 
of this method of propulsion, with respect to the 
power applied at the fan-wheel shaft, three sources 
of loss were admitted: first, the friction of the 
water in passing through the fan-wheel and pas- 
sages ; second, the excess of the effluent velocity of 
the water at the nozzles, above the speed of the 
vessel ; third, the elevation of the water-jet above 
the sea level. The first had been found, by careful 
experiment, with a small model, to amount to 16 
per cent., of the power applied to the wheel-shaft ; 
the second was estimated, from the known data, at 
12 per cent.; and the third, at 8 per cent.—making 
a total loss of 36 per cent., and leaving a useful 
balance of 64 per cent. of the power applied to the 
wheel-shaft. Reference was made, for comparison, 
to the performances of Appold’s pump, and of 
Barker's mill, as tested by Mr. W. M. Buchanan; 
of Glasgow. After suitable allowances were made, 
corresponding to the loss at the nozzles, and the 
loss by elevation of water, the following per 
centages of useful effect were arrived at :—Ruthven, 
64 per cent.; Appold, 57 per cent.; Barker, 67°8 
per cent., giving a mean of 63 per cent. of the 
power applied to the wheel-shaft. The friction of 
the engine was taken at 20 per cent. of the indi- 
cated power on the piston, leaving 80 per cent. 
delivered at the wheel-shaft. It therefore appeared, 
finally, that of the whole indicated power of the 
engine, as applied to work Ruthven’s propeller, 50 
per cent. was lost by friction and other causes, 
leaving a balance of 50 per cent. for useful work 
done. It was further argued, that by careful 
design, and good proportien of parts, so as to 
reduce the friction of the machine, the excess of 
velocity of the effluent water, and the elevation of 
the nozzle, 70 per cent. of the total indicated 
power of the engine might be utilised by Ruthven’s 
propeller, The draught of the vessel, during the 
trial, was stated to be 3 feet 2 inches, and the im- 
mersed midship section 40°5 square feet. The 
united area of the nozzles being 1:09 square feet, 
the ratio of the area of propulsion to the immersed 
section was 1 to 37. To the load water line, the 
immersed midship section was 55 square feet, and 
the ratio 1 to 50. Many advantages of Ruthven’s 
propeller, for large vessels, were pointed out and 
contended for. Several nozzles could be applied to 
one vessel, one acting for another in case of ac- 
cident ; whereas paddles and screws could not be 
so multiplied, and a number of engines and nozzle- 
propellers, of moderate size, worked at high speeds, 
would, it was contended, be less weighty, more 
compact, and more manageable, for a large vessel, 
than the huge engines and appurtenances required 
on the present system. The discussion was 
adjourned until the Meeting of Tuesday, March 
28th, and it was announced, that the discussion on 
Mr. Yates’ paper ‘On Decimal Coins, Weights, 
and Measures,’ would also be resumed, and, if 
time permitted, a ‘Description of the Embank- 
ments across Morecambe Bay,’ by Mr. J. Brun- 
lees, M. Inst. C.E., would be read. 


ANTIQUABIES.— March 16th.—J.P. Collier, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. The Abbé Cochet, of Dieppe, 
and Monsieur Antoine Charma, of Caen, were pro- 
posed as honorary members. The Rev. Duncan 
Campbell, M.A., Henry Harrod, Esq., Thomas 
Winter Jones, Esq., and George Grenville Pigott, 
Esq., were ballotted for and elected Fellows. A 
letter was read from Mr. Bruce to the President, 
announcing his intention to resign the office of 
Treasurer at the ensuing anniversary meeting in 


a 
April. It stated that the writer had come to qj 
determination solely on account of his inability 
devote the time and attention necessary for the fi 
filment of the duties of the Treasurership, and yg 
from any circumstance of pecuniary uncertainty 
since on his first taking office he had found ( 
invested fund 5000/., and it was at this time § (gy 
Sir H. Ellis exhibited a cast from a seal attach 
to a pardon granted to W. Meredith, Buy, ¢ 
Leeds Abbey, Kent, on the 7th of January 1601 
The seal was the first great seal of Charles i 
Second, made for that king in his exile, and hey 
the date 1653 on each side, and was evidently we 
before a more appropriate seal had been prepay) 
for the restored monarch.—Mr. Chisholm, of 
Exchequer Bill Office, exhibited a cast of a guj 
but highly finished seal, preserved in that off, 
bearing a crowned head, as on the pennies of th 
first three Edwards, between two keys; legends 
SIGILLU : OFFICIL RECEPTI : SCACCARII : REGIS: 
ANGLIA.—Mr. O’ Neill exhibited a series of pj 
bings taken by him from the fragments of a eng 
found at Tuam, in the county Galway. The hs 
of this cross was first discovered about thirty yu, 
since, at Tuam, under a heap of rubbish. Sub 
quently other portions of the cross, which is of; 
peculiar elongated structure, were brought toligh, 
and the several portions being brought togethe, 
nearly the whole of this interesting monument ws 
shown at the recent Great Exhibition at Dubla, 
Four inscriptions are on this relic, one of whid 
entreats ‘‘a prayer for Turloch O Connor, forth 
abbot of Jarlath, by whom was made this cross,’ 
A very interesting communication was then ral 
from Mr. Bond, Egerton Librarian in the Britt 
“Museum, entitled, ‘Notices of the Last Days ¢ 
Isabella, Queen of Edward the Second, drawn frm 
Accounts of the Expenses of her Household.” Te 
old chroniclers, after describing the death of th 
queen’s paramour, Mortimer, leave us to infe 
that, although the queen’s life was spared, t 
remainder of her days was spent in, confinement, « 
at least in the strictest privacy. That such ws 
not her fate is shown by very ample notices giva 
by Mr. Bond, which plainly indicate that, vey 
shortly after the horrible death of Edward, bi 
widow was in favour with his son and success, 
and in the enjoyment of every luxury whic: 
queen dowager could desire. 
which this evidence is principally drawn is a Co 
tonian MS. in the British Museum, partly injun! 
by the fire of 1732, but containing an account i 
the household expenses of Isabella from the ye 
1357 to 1358. 

March 23rd.—Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bat, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Sir Walter Gi 
v@tly Trevelyan, Bart., and R. Redmui 
Caton, Esq., were elected Fellows. A vote df 
thanks was unanimously given to Mr. Bm, 
for the very able and zealous manner 2 
which he has discharged the duties of Treaswe. 
Mr. John Evans, in a letter to the Secretary, cat 
municated an account of the marriage expels 
incurred at the wedding of the daughter of Si 
William More, of Loseley, in the year 1567. Mt 
Evans had transcribed these details from a mat 
script in the possession of James More Molynews 
Esq., the present owner of Loseley. The marmigt 
was celebrated at Blackfriars with alb the magni 
cence and profusion of the time. The bride ws 
not sixteen years of age, the bridegroom, 4 Mt. 
Polsted, who left her a widow ten years afterwarls 
when she married Sir John Wolley, who, dyiig 
left her again a widow, when she married Sir 
Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, ani 
afterwards Lord High Chancellor of England. A 
monument of this lady exists in Guildford church 
These accounts illustrate in a striking manner 
wedding customs of those days. The wedding 
ring appears to have been made for the occasil® 
The bridegroom had to pay a certain part of the 
expenses, and the gifts to the bearers of numem® 
presents, by the father of the bride, appa 
have been on a liberal scale. Notwithstanding ® 
.the revelling and feasting, Fridays and Saturdays 
were kept as fast days, if a diet limited to fishm 
| be so termed.—Monsieur Frederic Troyon 
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municated through the Secretary an account of a 
remarkabjg hill, termed by the writer ‘ Colline de 
Sacrifices,’ which lately existed at Chavannes on 
the Veyron. M. Troyon states that the in- 
habitants of Chavannes have an ancient tradition 
that a Pagan people sacrificed to their gods, in old 
times, upon la Motte du Chdtelard, situated near 
that village, on the edge of a precipice, at the foot 
of which is the torrent of the Veyron. Until the 
last few years an artificial hill might be seen, 
which is said to have been the scene of these 
sacrifices, and which is 22 paces high and 114 
paces wide at its base. It was surrounded by 
fosses in two concentric circles, 35 paces wide and 
10 paces deep. These fosses were separated from 
each other by a space 40 paces wide, and slightly 
raised above the surrounding soil. The levelling 
of this hill by the proprietors of the land led to im- 
rtant discoveries. It was found to be composed 
of alternate layers of ashes and bones of animals, 
including many of the larger species, the result of 
successive sacrifices., Among these remains were 
discovered weapons and implements of iron, in- 
cluding arrow-heads, the head of a spear, and 
several spurs of a peculiar form. Pausanias speaks 
of a sacrificial mound of a similar description, 
formed in the early times of Greece by successive 
sacrifices to Olympian Jupiter. There was also 
one of the same kind to Juno at Samos. Nothing 
of a cognate character has been observed in France 
and the other countries of Western Europe. No 
entire skeleton was found in the hill of Chavannes. 
The remains consisted entirely of fragments broken 
with stones or hammers. No trace of human re- 
mains was observed; nevertheless, it cannot be 
positively asserted that human sacrifices had not 
been offered up on this mound. The weapons and 
implements before alluded to had doubtless been 
cast on the burning pile ; the knight offered up his 
spurs, the soldier his arrows and his spear, and the 
artisan the most valued implement of his craft. 
Among the osseous remains were the bones of the 
falcon, which probably constituted one of the most 
precious offerings of that age. In the countries 
occupied by the Slave population similar mounds 
are yet to be found, hence M. Troyon is led to 
infer that, as the characteristics of the hill of 
Chavannes are of a description very different from 
those of the Helveto-Burgundians, and present in- 
contestible analogies with those of the Slaves, this 
locality was once occupied by a horde, perhaps 
detached from the Wends settled beyond the 
Rhine, unless indeed they formed part of the 
Hungarian bands which desolated La Petite 
Bourgogne in the tenth century, at the same time 
as the Saracens. M. Troyon also notices another 
monument in Switzerland of an equally exotic 
character, Between the town of Geneva and the 
Mountain Saleve a little eminence of glacial forma- 
tion bears on its summit a bouldered stone. It is 
own in the country by the name of the Pierre 
Pe Dames. The vertical surface of the block, 
pi the south, bears a bas-relief, rudely sculp- 
ured, tepresenting four women standing full-faced, 
and all in the same attitude. They are clothed in 
4 sort of tunic, bound with a large girdle nearly to 
feet, which partly disappears under the fore- 
arms, the hands resting in front of the body. We 
a. assume this attitude to be one of devotion 
ut for the cylindrical object held in the hand of 
be This sculpture has no resemblance to those 
Which have been observed on some Druidical 
Monuments, but it bears a close analogy to a 
Pe represented on a bowl in Billon, found in 
Ussia ina tumulus of the government of Oren- 
Case preserved in the collection of the Prince 
a. These figures recall the “ Baba,” 
ues of very rude execution, placed on hills like 
verre aux Dames, and which may be seen in 
So mage on the borders of the Jenissvi, the 
den, me Samara, and the Sea of Azof, from 
* te ey spread through the middle of Russia 
ah south of Moscow. Their characteristic 
: oe of the Mongul type, but especially in 
a Pacem cylindrical body held in the hand, 
a Ject which has alternately been explained as a 
P, @ purse, or a sacred volume. The existence 





of similar statues on the shores of the Euxine is 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, who com- 
pares their figures to those of the Huns. They 
are also mentioned in the thirteenth century by 
Ruysbock, and Pallas says that they are of 
Mongolian origin. It is remarkable, however, 
that they are never found in the north of Eu- 
ropean Russia, nor in those parts of Germany 
possessed by the Wends. M. Troyon supposes 
that if the Pierre auw Dames of Geneva may be 
ascribed to the same origin as the Baba of the East, 
they are the memorial of an invasion of the Huns, 
or of some other race of Mongolian origin. 


Society or Arts.—March 22nd.—Wm. Bird, 
Esq., in the chair. A paper was read by Dr. 
Buist, of Bombay, ‘On the Undeveloped Resources 
of India.’ India contains an area of 1,250,000 square 
miles, with a native population of 150,000,000. In 
this vast region there were, independently of com- 
mon soldiers and residents of the three presidencies, 
not in the public service, about 13,000 Europeans, 
these being grouped together in masses, so as to 
give one station where Europeans are to be found 
to every 10,000 square miles, there being, however, 
100,000 square miles close together where no Euro- 
peans reside. It was not wonderful, therefore, we 
should know little of the country or its resources. 
India had an export trade of from 10 to 20,000, 000, 
and a gross revenue of 30,000, 000/., and both, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, may be doubled. 
What was required first was railways and the 
means of communication, irrigation and improved 
agriculture, and the instruction of the people in 
more profitable varieties of industry than those 
now pursued by them. In 1840, Mr. Vignoles had 
projected a general system of railways for India, to 
be constructed by Government. Ten years had 
been expended in considering the matter; the first 
railway was begun in Bombay in 1851, and com- 
pleted in a single working season. It cost 70004. 
per mile, the Government consulting efigineer hav- 
ing estimated its cost at 15,000. per mile. Though 
as yet without a terminus and without goods traffic, 
it had in the first six months, from passengers and 
parcels alone, cleared at the rate of eight per cent. 
perannum. As the rainy season fell on this, it 
would probably yield eleven per cent. over the year, 
or five or six per cent. of dividend after meeting 
working charges. Wherever Government had con- 
structed canals of irrigation, they had realized a 
direct return of from fifteen to fifty per cent. But 
as her hands were sufficiently occupied in govern- 
ing the country, a joint stock company was now in 
process of organization for the construction of 
canals, on the railway principle of a guaranteed 
minimum and limited maximum of return. Schools 
of industry and economic museums, such as those 
prevalent throughout Europe, were indispensable 
for India, and would stimulate industry and skilled 
labour to an inconceivable extent. One of these 
had been some years since projected at Bombay, 
and the slightest movement from home would bring 
them into existence all over the country. Sir Jim- 
setjie Jhejheboy, after bestowing 300, 0002. in public 
benefactions, had last year offered Government 
10, 0002. for the establishment of a school of industry, 
on certain conditions, which were now under con- 
sideration, and would probably continue so till the 
princely merchant, now betwixt seventy and eighty 
years of age, had passed away, and the gift would 
be beyond their reach. Dr. Buist gave various 
illustrations of the raw material and manufactured 
products India could supply, and stated that, in 
the present scarcity of the market, Bombay could 
provide paper manufactured, or the raw material, 
sufficient for the consumption of the world, were 
the natives only instructed as to how the thing 
might be done. 


SratTistTicaL. — Anniversary Meeting. — March 
15th. The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., 
President, in the chair. The circular convening 
the Meeting having been read, the Chairman called 
upon the Secretary to read the Report of the 





Council on the progress of the Society during the 
past year. The Report was a satisfactory one. 
The number of members continued to increase, 
notwithstanding the numerous deaths during the 
past year. All the sources of income exhibited an 
increase over the corresponding items of the pre- 
vious year, and in the aggregate had increased 13 
per cent., as compared with the preceding year 
(1852), and 33 per cent. as compared with 1851. 
Attention was called to the increased and increasing 
sale of the Society’s Journal. This item in the ac- 
count'showed an increase of 30 per cent., as com- 
pared with the previous year (1852), and 80 per 
cent., as compared with 1851. Allusion was made 
to a General Index to the first fifteen volumes of the 
Society's Journal, which work had been entrusted 
to the able and practised hands of Mr. Wheatley, 
the Bibliographer and Librarian; the “Index was 
passing through the press, and would be published 
shortly. The donations to the library during the 
past year had been numerous, and comprised three 
valuable collections of works, presented respectively 
by Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, Massachusetts ; 
Signor Fabiani, of Genoa ; and Signor Flechia, of 
Sardinia. Eleven distinguished Statisticians, who 
had attended the Statistical Congress at Brussels, 
had been elected Foreign Honorary Members of 
the Society. The Chairman addressed the Meeting 
at some length on the subject of the Report. He 
congratulated the Society on the healthy state of 
its finances, and expressed a hope that the Society 
would be able, at no very distant period, to resume 
its original investigations. He had examined the 
plan of the General Index referred to in the Report, 
and he highly approved it. It was then moved 
and seconded, that the Report be adopted; and 
a ballot having taken place, for the President, 
Council, and Officers for the year ensuing, the 
following was declared to be the List, the names 
in italics being those of New Members of Council :— 
PrEsIDENt—The Right Hon. Charles William, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. Counci.—James 
Bird, M.D.; Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. ; 
Lord Alfred Churchill; J. T. Danson, Esq. ; Lord 
Vicount Ebrington ; William Farr, Esq.; The Rt. 
Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S.; J. W. 
Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S.; The Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P.; W. A. Guy, M. B.; The Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Harrowby; James Heywood, Esq., 
M.P., F.R.S.; Thomas Hodgkin, M.D.; Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. ; Charles Jellicoe, Esq. ; 
W. G. Lumley, Esq.; The Rt. Hon. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, F.G.S.; Horace Mann, Esq. ; William 
Newmarch, Esq.; W. D. Oswald, Esq. ; The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Overstone; the Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, F.R.S.; Zhe Rt. Hon. Sir J. 
Somerset Pakington, Bart., M.P.; Benjamin 
Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. ; Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
M.P., F.R.S.; Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, 
F.R.S.; Sir J. Emerson Tennent; Thomas Tooke, 
Esq., F.R.S.; Lord Harry G. Vane; Lord Wode- 
house; The Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell. TReasuRER 
—Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. Honorary 
SECRETARIES—W, D. Oswald, Esq. ; W. A. Guy, 
M.B. Lord Overstone then moved a vote of thanks 
to the noble chairman, for the valuable services he 
had rendered to the Society, by presiding over it 
during the past year; and in the course of his 
speech delivered a lucid and able exposition of the 
principles of Statistical Science. 


CuemicaL.— March 6th.—Colonel Philip Yorke, 
President, in the chair. Frederick Allen, Esi., 
of Bow-common, was elected a Fellow. This 
evening was devoted to the first of the series 
of discourses on matters connected with the pro- 
gress of chemistry which have been arranged 
by the Council, The subject was ‘The Liquid 
Condition of Matter,’ treated by Professor Graham. 
The audience was large, and comprised most 
of the leading chemists of London. The Pro- 
fessor explained and illustrated by experiments 
his recent investigations on the difference be- 
tween the diffusion of gases and liquids; on the 
changes that take place when saline mixtures are 
diffused; on osmose, capillarity, and the electrical 
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changes which must be supposed to occur during 
these actions. After his discourse an animated 
discussion arose on some of the more critical points, 
in which Professor Faraday, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, and Professor Williamson took part. 
March 20th.—Colonel Philip Yorke, President, 
in the chair. Dr. Normandy and Reg. T. Morley, 
Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. C. 
Greville Williams read a paper ‘ On the Volatile 
Bases produced by Destructive Distillation of the 
Bituminous Shale of Dorsetshire.’ He showed 
that although the organic matter in the shale was 
in a semi-fossilized state, the alkaloids picoline and 
lutidine were present in considerable quantity, 
accompanied by a new base which he calls vertidine, 
and another not yet named. He also described 
two new and very singular bases, carmidine and 
methyle-lutidine; the latter remarkable for the 
magnificent purple which its solution soon acquires. 
He also traced out at some length the relations 
existing between the isomeric groups of bases re- 
presented by aniline on the one hand and pyridine 
on the other. A paper was also read, ‘On Capry- 
lamine,’ by Mr. Wm. Squire, in which he described 
that base as obtained from the castor oil alcohol. 








GkHOGRAPHICAL.—March 20th.—The Earl of 
Ellesmere, President, in the chair. Sir John 
Bowring, LL.D., Lieutenant F. Brine, R.E., 
and Charles Fraser, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
The papers read were :—l. ‘ Extracts of a 
Letter from Captain Spratt, R.N., her Majesty's 
ship Spitfire, Smyrna, on the West Part of the 
Island of Crete.” Communicated by Colonel 
Leake, F.R.G.S. 2. ‘Report on the Russian 
Caravan Trade with China.” By Harry Parkes, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. 3. ‘‘On the Topography and 
Geology of Monte-Rosa, and the Surrounding 
Mountain Chain.” By M. Adolph Schlagintweit. 
Among the donations to the library received since 
the previous meetings were, ‘‘Travels in the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, &c., by A. R. Wallace, 
Admiral Smyth’s work on the ‘Mediterranean,’ and 
a map of Asia Minor, in six sheets, together with 
several plans of towns in that locality, by Kiepert 
and others. Presented through the Chevalier 
Bunsen. Mr. Schlagintweit exhibited a model in 
relief of Monte-Rosa and the surrounding chain. 
A palm branch, from the vicinity of the newly- 
discovered Lake Ngami in tropical South Africa, 
destined for the Royal Gardens at Kew, was 
exhibited by Mr. Thomas Baines, and a newly- 
constructed map, on a large scale, of the island of 
Ceylon, by Mr. Charles W. Payne. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

_ Chemical, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 2 p.m. — (General Monthly 

Meeting.) 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
—_— Horticultural, 3 p.m. 
- Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Management of 
Engine and other Furnaces, &c., by Mr. C. W. 
Williams, Assoc. Inst. C.E., and on the Con- 
sumption of Smoke in Furnaces, by Mr. James 
Simpson, Jun.) 

- Pathological, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 


Heat.) 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Resumed Discussion 
on Agricultural Statistics.) 
_- Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Geological Struc- 
ture and Erratic Phenomena of part of the 
Bavarian Alps, by M. Adolph Schlagintweit, 
communicated by the President; 2. On the 
Mammaliferous Deposits of the Valley of the 
Nene, near Peterborough, by J. Trimmer, Esq., 


-- Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Miller on 
the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Photographic, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 
Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m, 
— Botanical, 8 p.m. 
—  Philological, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, M.A., 
Sec. R.L., on Silica and some of its Applications 
to the Arts.) 


Saturday.—Asiatic, 8} p.m.—(Professor Wilson on Buddha 
and Buddhism.) 
— Medical, 8 p.m. 
— Botanic, 4 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor W. A. Miller 
on the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, March 25, 

Exit Devrient has taken leave of his Dresden 
audience for the present season in the character of 
Bolingbroke, in a piece called ‘‘ Lin Glas Wasser.” 
The play, which is translated from the French, is a 
very fair specimen of the modern school of genteel 
comedy. The principal characters—Qucen Anne, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Masham, and 
Bolingbroke—were admirably supported by Frau 
Bayer Burck, Fraiilein Berg, Fraiilein Abram, 
and Emil Devrient. A few evenings before, Emil 
Devrient, as William Tell, was called out eighteen 
times, and almost covered with garlands and 
bouquets of flowers. He has left Dresden now for 
a six months’ tour of “starring” in the different 
theatres of Germany, but does not intend this 
season to revisit England. Frau Bayer Burck has 
also set out for her holiday engagements, making 
her first appearance at Vienna. From that town 
we have won at last Herr Dawison, who has ac- 
cepted a lengthened engagement at Dresden, to 
commence from the middle or end of May. We 
shall next winter have on our boards, at least ac- 
cording to the general opinion of German critics, 
in Devrient and Dawison the two greatest living 
actors, and in Frau Bayer Burck and Fraiilein 
Berg the two best actresses in Germany. Madame 
Goldschmidt passed through Dresden on Thursday 
last en route from Berlin to Vienna. She looked 
poorly, and complained of cold and cough ; she 
had been obliged to defer her last concert in Berlin 
several days onaccount of ill health. She was to 
sing in Vienna on the 27th or 28th of this month 
in aid of some charity. 

Profess@r Rietschel is still hard at work on a 
rough model of his Goethe-Schiller group. He was 
to set out in afew days for Weimar to execute some 
busts, and from thence to Berlin, where he was 
engaged to make a copy in marble of his celebrated 
‘*Pieta.” His summer was to be devoted to the 
semi-colossal model of the statues of Goethe and 
Schiller, which were to be cast in the course of 
next year in bronze in Munich. Herr Miiller, the 
court sculptor at Meiningen, has just received the 
orders of the Duke to compose and execute a frieze 
for his magnificent villa, the subject to be taken 
from the history of the wars between Germany 
and Italy, and to represent three of the most strik- 
ing events of that period. Miiller’s statue of 
Luther, which was to have been erected in the 
town of Mohra, has just been cast at the foundry 
of Burgschmiet in Nuremberg. It is said to be a 
work of considerable talent. In Freiburg a monu- 
ment has been within the last few weeks completed 
to celebrate the memory of Berthold Schwarz, the 
monk who has the reputation of having discovered, 
in 1340, gunpowder, and in 1354 lost his life by 
an explosion in the pursuit of his investigations. 
The monument consists of an octagonal basin, in 
the centre of which rises a column, out of which 
flow four streams of water. The column serves as a 
pedestal to a statue of Schwarz, hewn out of grey 
stone by Knittel, the Freiburg sculptor. Herr 
Blaser, a sculptor of Berlin, is employed on a 
monumental bust of the late General von Radowitz 
and Wittich on a statue of General von Miiffling, 
to be placed in the large square at Erfurt. The 
Duke of Nassau has commissioned Hopfgarten of 
Bieberich to execute a colossal equestrian statue of 
the Emperor Adolph of Nassau, the group when 
finished to be placed in the centre of the meadow 
opposite the portico of the Kursaal in Wiesbaden. 

The fourth number of a work, entitled ‘ Portraits 
of Celebrated Germans,’ has just appeared, from 
the firm of Breidkopf and Hartel. It is a very 
interesting work, and likely to be very popular both 
in Germany and other countries. The idea of the 


publishers is to issue, from time to time, a series of 





the fine arts who have lived in Germany since thy 
great development of the German intellect in th 
last century. The publishers seemed to hay 
spared themselves neither trouble nor expense ip 
seeking out the best original pictures, and hay 
entrusted the copying of them to engravers of the 
highest reputation. The first number contains thy 
portrait of Lessing, from a picture by Graf. 
Goethe, from a miniature on porcelain, preserve 
in the grand ducal library at Weimar (and whic 
Goethe himself, in a letter to Zelter, in 134, 
speaks of as very good), and Winckelman; thy 
second number contains Wieland, Herder, and § 
bastian Bach; the third, Handel, Jean Paul, anj 
Schelling; and the fourth, Klopstock, Mozart, an 
Fichte. 

A manuscript Mass, in the handwriting of 
Haydn, has been discovered in the royal library x 
Stockholm, and performed with great succes, 
Moazart’s Don Juan was brought out at the Roy 
Opera House at Vienna a few days ago, for th 
624th time—a most extraordinary honour, wha 
we remember that in Germany neither opera nx 
play are often repeated in the same year. In th 
course of the present season, Johanna Wage, 
Jenny Ney, Herr Ander, Herr Tichetscheck, Enil 
Devrient, and Senora Pepita d’Olivas, have mak 
engagements to appear at Hanover. The Cologm 
company of male singers (Kélner Minner Sing 
verein), which had such a brilliant success last yer 
in London, intends this year, I hear, not only» 
perform in the British capital, but to proceed t 
all the principal provincial towns of England it 
the months of May and June. 

From Brussels we learn that in the church ¢ 
Hierge, a small village about five hours distut 
from Dinant, the grave of Count Egmont, whows 
decapitated under the reign of Philip the Second, 
by order of Duke Alva, has been discovered. (ul 
lait, the celebrated Belgian painter, has neal 
completed some pictures ordered last year by tl 
Emperor of Austria; indeed, Austria and Amena 
are now the great marts for Belgian art, immae 
numbers being shipped every year to New Yor 
where the Belgians have established a permanet 
exhibition. 








VARIETIES. 


Telegraphs in America.—The length of the tee 
graph lines in the United States, according to th 
exhibition-report by Mr. Whitworth, exceed 


in North America are Quebec and New Orla 
3000 miles apart. When the contemplated lis, 
connecting California with the Atlantic, and Ne 
foundland with the main continent, are complesi 
San Francisco will be in communication with S 
John’s, Newfoundland, distant from Galway ti 
five days’ passage. It is therefore estimated thi 
intelligence may be conveyed from the Pacific 
Europe, and vice versa, in about six days. th 
cost of erecting telegraphs does not average mm 
than 351. a mile throughout the States. Thechar 
for messages from New York to Washington, - 
miles, is 50c. (2s. 1d.) for ten words, and de. CH! 
for every additional word. The charge to thepr® 
is 1c. a word, under 200 miles, 2c. between 20a 
500; and the New York papers, bearing the & 
pense jointly, publish every day as much _ 
received by telegraph as would fill two colums* 
a London newspaper. Commercial men . 
telegraph to a very great extent, and it 18 used 
all classes. Telegraph wires in towns are 
universally carried along the tops of houses, *® 
poles erected in the streets, instead of being 
veyed in pipes underground. Lines are 2 - 
cases erected by private persons for their own pa 
ticular use. A manufacturer in New Yo 
instance, has a telegraphic wire carried ip 4 
tops of the houses intervening between his 

in one quarter of the city, and his works in ane™ 
having obtained, without any trouble, the pe™ 
sion of their various owners. — Builder. 

















portraits of all the men celebrated in literature or 


15,000 miles in 1852, and has since considenbl F “ 
increased. The most distant points so connected 
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JAMES BANKS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Head 
Master of the Grammar School of King Edward VL, 
Ludlow, Salop. Feap, 8vo, price 5s, 


It, 


Rhymes. By George T. May. Fecp. 
8vo, cloth, price 58, 

Iv. 

How it was tried on and tried back. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Irish _ of Exchequer, By JAMES BIRCH, 8vo, 
price 6d. 


v 

The Autobiography of a Working 
MAN. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE: “One who 
has whistled at the Plough.” New Edition, with Por- 
trait of Author, Price 5s, Will be ready shortly. 


VI. 

A Plan of Publishing to enable 
Authors to place their literary productions before the 
— without pecuniary risk or loss of interest in Copy- 
right. 





London: Rosrrt Harpwicxs, 38, Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 





DELINE; or, Mysteries, 
Realities of Jewish Life. 
Author of “‘ Leila Ada,” &c. 


Romance, and 
By 0. W. T. HEIGHWAY, 


Demy 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SELECT EXTRACTS from the’ DIARY, 
CORRESPONDENCE, &c.,of LEILA ADA. By the same Author 


Fifth Thousand, royal 18mo, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
LEILA ADA, the Jewish Convert. An 
Authentic Memoir. By the same Author. 


“One of the most interesting books of its class to be found in 
English literature.”—Christian Witness. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


NOTES of LECTURES on the APOCA- 
LYPSE. By the late JOHN KNAPP SUTCLIFFE, Solicitor. 


Feap. 8vb, price 3s. 


OUTLINES OF LITERARY CULTURE, 


from the Christian 6tand-Point. By the Rey. B. FRANKLAND, 
B.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

LIVES of the ILLUSTRIOUS. Vol. IV., 
ust published i Samuel Johnson, Petrarca, George Fox, 
Eari of Saftesbury, J. 8. Buckingham, John Foster, Robespierre, 
Nicholas Breakspeare, George Cuvier, Robert Hall, B. R. Haydon, 
Strauss, William Tyndale, C. J. Napier, John Milton, Gewthe, D. 
Francois Arago, Joseph Smith, Walter Raleigh, J. B. Gough, 
Admiral Cockburn, Nicholas I. : 

London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co., Paternoster Row, 
and Edgware Road. 








WORDS WORTH ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
Ir 8vo, 9s., the Second Edition of 


N THE INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE: or, Twelve Lectures on the Canon of the Old 

and New Testament, and on the Apocrypha, delivered before 
the University of Cambridge. By CHRISTOPHER WORDS- 
WORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster; formerly Fellow of Trinity 


e important disease in question.”—Medical Times. College, Cambridge; and Public Orator of the University. 
York, ft on excellent summary of all that is known relating to In two vols., royal 8vo, price £1 4s. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 

yo ete of the Urethra and its treatment.”—Association ANADA: PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 

. “Ss Being a Historical, G aphical, Geological, and Statistical J ~ y f vy PS 
us a It is rarely that so satisfactory a work as this comes from | Account of Canad. Wweaes uawiaa its Toesentes ey Capabilities i 1. LECTU RES ON THE APOCALY PSE. 
_ anotbe on Press; it is equally remarkable for extent of research, }| 88 @ great Agricultural and Manufacturing Country; with a parti- Third Edition, 10s. 6d. — 

4 partiality of statement, justness of argument, and sound | Clr Account of its Mineral Wealth, and other Valuable Resources, 2. THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS ; or, 
@ peu Practical inferences,”— Medical Civcuiae. &e. By W. H. SMITH, Author of “ The Canadian Gazetteer.” 


Ps. most excellent practical treatise.’—Dublin Medical 


London; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





“This is by far the most useful work on Canada that has yet 
been published.”—Toronto Mirgor. 


Blackie and Son, Warwick Square, London ; and Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. ; 





Instruction concerning the Church, and the Anglican Branch of is. 
Seventh Edition, 8s. 6d 


3. ELEMENTS of INSTRUCTION concern- 
ing the Church, abridged from the foregoing. 3s. 6d. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for April, price 
1s. 6d., contains :— 
1. Juvenile Delinquency. 
2. Reid’s History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
3. Genius and Writings of Douglas Jerrold. 
4. Speeches of the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. 
5. Characteristics of Italian History, 
6. Ticonderoga ; or, the Black Eagle. 
7. Austria and Hungary. 
8. Public Worship in England and Wales, 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
1854. No. CCCCLXII. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS. 
The Commercial Results of a War with Russia. 
The Puppets of all Nations. 
The Quiet Heart.— Part V. : 
Chronological Curiosities : What shall we Collect? 
The Reform Bills of 1852 and 1854. 
The Blue Books and the Eastern Question. 
Life in the Sahara. 
The Cost of the Coalition Ministry. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for April, price 
2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 
Frederick Denison Maurice. Old Stores. 
The Countess’s Wedding Day. | The Decline and Fall of the Cor- 
A Day at Marathon. poration of London.—IV. The 
The Electric Telegraph. Corporation in its Works and 





General Bounce ; or, The Lady Ways. 
and the Locusts. By the Au- | Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. Se- 
thor of ‘ Digby Grand.’ Chaps. | cond Paper. 


VII. and VIII. 


International Law. 
Glaciers. 


The Reform Bill and the War. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





With a Map of the Baltic, the April Number (Price 2s. 6d.) of 


BHssrtrers MISCELLANY 
+ CONTAINS: 
I. The Baltic Fleet. With a Map of the Baltic. 
I. Random Recollections of Campaigns under the Duke of 
Wellington. 
III. The War and its Policy. 
IV. Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe in 1853. 
V. Adventures of a First Season. More Lovers, &c. 
VI. A Future for Turkey, by Lt. the Hon. F. Walpole, R.N. 
VII. Arthur Arden ; or, the Medical Student. 
VIII. The Cruise of the Jemili, and how She blew up at Sinope. 
_ IX. Practical Jokes. By Mrs Moonie. 
X. Omar Pacha and the Regeneration of Turkey. 
XI. Mr. Justice Talfourd. 
XII. Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Price One Shilling, 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY _ for 

APRIL, Contains: —1.. The New Civil Service Scheme— 

2. The Flaw in the Column—3. The Labour Parliament—4. An 

Avalanche on the Great St. Bernard—5. Medieval London—6. 

Saturday Night—7, ‘The Weekly Periodicals—8. Sea Life and Sea 
Literature-9. Notices—10. Poetry. 


At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Now ready, 
PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL EXPERIENCE, being No. I. of Small Books on 
Great Subjects. Third Edition, with a New Preface. 3s. 6d. 
EXPOSITION of VULGAR and COMMON 
ERRORS, being No. VIII. of Small Books on Great Subjects. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
On the STATE of MAN SUBSEQUENT to 


the PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY, Part IV., being No. 
XXII. of Small Books on Great Subjects. 4s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, price 21s., Part I. of a New and Enlarged 
Edition of 


be PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8., F.G.8. 
Prospectuses may be had of all respectable Booksellers, or from 
the Publishers. 
Contents or Part I. 
I.—The Distribution of Marine Life. By Professor Edward Forbes, 
F.R.S., President of the Geological Society. 
II.—The Mountain Systems of Europe, Constructed on the Basis 
of Contour Lines. By Dr. H. Berghaus and A. K. Johnston, 
F. 


IIL.—The ‘Geographical Distribution of the Currents of Air, Trade- 
winds, Hurricanes, &c., with their Effects on Navigation. By 
A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HADFIELD'S NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in one vol. large 8vo, 18s, 
RAZIL, the PLATE, and the FALKLANDS; 


with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Including Notices of 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Verds. By W. HADFIELD, 
many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South Ameri- 
can and General Steam Navigation Company. Illustrated, by per- 
mission, from the South American Sketches of Sir W. Gore 
Ovsetey, late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Brazil; and, by permission, from 
the Drawings of Sir C. Hotnam, during his recent Mission to 
Paraguay, of which Country much new information is supplied ; 
as also of the Amazon. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. Contents for 
April. No.CXLVII.:—1. Nicholas Flamel. An Historical 
Romance.—II. Lady E. 8. Wortley’s Portugal and Madeira.—III. 
Incidents of a Sea Voyage.—IV. Jolts and Tittles. By G. W. 
Thornbury —V. The Browns’ Dinner Par'y.—VI. Physiology of 
an Australian Emigration Ship.—VII. A Villige Tale.—VIIL. Here- 
ward of Brunne.—IX. Expiation : a Tale of the Reign of ‘Terror.— 
X. Storm and Sunshine.—XI. A Glimpse at the Old Age of Camden 
the Historian.—XII. All Sorts of Readors.—XIII. The Last of the 
House. Chapters X. XI. XII. By William Pickersgill, Esq. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for April, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
1. The War. 

A Concluding Visit to the Dramatic Gallery of the Garrick Club. 

Life and Adventures of an Opium-Eater. 

A Fresh Start in the Gold-Fields of Discovery. 

Thorns and Thistles, and their Comrades. 

The Dream of Ravan.—Part IV. 

Nubia and the Nile. 

British Rule in India. P 
Dublin; James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. Wm. 5S. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. Jchn Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 
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Just Published, Price 4s. 6d., - Room: Number of the New Series 
of the 
DINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 


JOURNAL, 
CONTENTS : 
I. On1ornat CommuNIcATIONS— 

1. Dr. Begbie on Gout. 2. Mr. Struthers on Diverticula from 
the Small Intestines. 3. Dr. Cowan on the so-called 
Fatty Degeneration of the Placenta. 4. Dr. Lindsay on 
the Communicability of Cholera to the Lower Animals. 
5. Dr. W. T. Gairdner—Suggestions in regard to the per- 
formance of post mortem Examinations, 6. Dr. M. Dun- 
can on Displacements of the Uterus. 

II. Criricat Anatysis— 

1, Bellingham and Stakes on Diseases of the Heart. 2. Wil- 
son's Dissector’s Manual. 3. Bennett and Thompson on 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

IIL. Procress or MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





On the Ist of every Month, price 6d., stamped 7d. 


HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for APRIL 


contains, amongst other Articles :— 
The Teaching Service. 
Hints on Physical Education. 
Gymnasia in Workshops. 
Matriculation Examination of the London University. 
The Catechisin of the Chureh of England revised. 
New Translation of Acts of the Apostles, Chap. xxv ji. 
Ladies’ Column ; The False and True. 
8. Monitorial System in Public Schools. 
9. Correspondence. 
10. Reviews of Néw Books. 
11. Mathematies. 


Published by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet Street ; of whom, may be ha 
the back Numbers. 


sage yeh 





WORKS ON RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 
Russi. By J. G. KOHL. Comprising St. 


Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, the Steppes, the Crimea, &c. 
With a Map. 8vo. Ils., or, with Illustrations, 12s. 


THE TURKS in EUROPE: A Sketch of 
Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Empire. By BAYLE ST. 
JOHN. Post 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of the HUNGARIAN EMI- 
GRATION INTO TURKEY. By AHONVED. Feap. 1s. 


A VISIT to BELGRADE. Translated from 
the German. By JAMES WHITTLE. Fcap. 1s. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES among the 


‘GREEKS and TURKS, and on the SHORES of the DANUBE. 


By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. One vol., post 8vo, 9s. 


TRAVELS in the STEPPES of the CASPIAN 
SEA, the CRIMEA, the CAUCASUS, &. By XAVIER HOM- 
MAIRE de HELL. One vol., 8vo. 11s. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published. 


SET OF DRAWING MODELS. 
Designed by Mr. J. D. HARDING, 
Author of “‘ The Principles and Practice of Art,” “ Elementary 
Art,” “‘ Lessons on Art,” *‘ Lessons on Trees,” &c. &c. 

Of the many requirements of the present day for whatever may 
facilitate or extend education, a system which will enable Teachers 
to communicate and Pupils to acquire a knowledge of Art seems 
among the foremost. 

These Models are readily arranged into picturesque forms, and 
admit of almost infinite combinations, from simple and single to 
varied and complicated groups and buildings; and not among the 
least of the advantages derivable from their use may be reckoned 
a practical knowledge of perspective by a facile and inviting 
method, relieved of that embarrassment and fatigue attending its 
ordinary study. By their means, also, shade and shadow are 
learnt simultaneously with form; and pupils drawing from them 
in-doors, take the surest steps to acquire the ability to recognise 
and to draw the like from Nature afterwards. 

RICE PER Serv. 
The Models made of Pine Wood, inclosed in Box,.....28s. 
jitto Mahogany ditto eee 408. 
Including, with each Set, an Explanatory Handbook (which may 
be had separately, price Is.), by Mr. J. D. HARDING, with nume- 
rous Illustrations on Wood, entitled “ Models and their Uses.” 

Manufactured and Published by Winsor and Newton, Artists’ 
Colourmen, by Special Appointment, to Her Majesty and H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 








This day is published, price Is. 
RAWING MODELS and THEIR USES. 


hy J. D. HARDING, Author of “ The Principles and Prac- 

tice of Art,” &c. &e. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 

London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Wf bipoes GREAT SACRIFICE; or, The Gospel 
according to Leviticus. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
*,* This forms the first companion Volume to the 
SABBATH MORNING READINGS. 

London: John F. Shaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 








[April 1 


Now ready. 
UR FRIEND. No. IV. Price gq 
A Monthly Miscellany designed for all Classes, 
ConrENTSs. 
Russia and the Russian Church. ; Historical Remembrancer, 
Brief Conversation with an As- | Botanical Memoranda. 
tronomer—Town and Country. | Our Poetical Friends. 
A Visit to the Galleys of France. | Literature of the Month, 
My Friend Frank ; or, Life about | Monthly Memorial. 
Us. Topics of the Month. 
OurBiographer—TorquatoTasso. | Chronology of Events. 
Notes of a Naturalist. 
London: John F. Shaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Roy, 








FAMILY COMMENTARY, 
The Gospels complete in 3 vols., 18s. cloth. 
ANNA IN THE HOUSE; or, Daily E 
sitions of the Gospels. Specially adapted for Reading at 
Family Worship. By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, M.A, 
“ St. Matthew & St. Mark,” 6s.; “ St. Luke,” 6s.; “Bt. John,” 6s, 
London: John F. Shaw, Southampton Row, and Faternoster Row, 





SHAW’S FAMILY LIBRARY. 
[HE MODERN MYSTERY; or, Table 


Tapping, its History, Philosophy, and General Attributes. 
By J. G. MCWALTER, Author of “ History of the Irish Church,” 
Price 1s. 
Shortly will be published, 
A MEMOIR of the LIFE and REIGN of 
NICHOLAS I., Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias. By the 
Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


London: John F. Shaw, Southampton Row, and Paternoster Row. 





ee. LIFE POLICY COM. 
PANY, No. 72, Lombard Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. ; John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., MP, 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert H. Forman, Esq, 
John Hamilton, Esq. 
. A. Bevan, Esq. J. Mathews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. Chas. O. Parnell, Esq. 
W. Williams, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Adron, Esqs | Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
Charles M‘Culloch, Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq. 
Soricirrors.—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
Srecrerary.—David Alison, Esq. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. 
The Rey. James Shergold Boone, } Charles Pemberton, Esq. 
A.M. Jas. Farrington Lowther, Esq. 
Captain Creed. George Y. Robson, Esq. 
Roger Gadsden, Esq. W.H. Trinder, Esq. 
Srcretary.—Charles Hoghton, Esq. 


The Policies of this Company being indisputable (in terms of the 
Deed of Constitution duly registered) are TRANSFERABLE 
SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent, as in the cae 
of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and perhaps for- 
gotten circumstances, and office documents. Used as FAMILY 
PROVISIONS, they relieve the assured from all doubt and anxiety 
as to the future. This is a purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, the whole 
profits being divided amongst the Assured themselves, and the 
following shows the large and steadily progressive business the 
Company is now doing, and has done during the last five years~ 

Sums Assured. New Premiums. 


William Adams, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. 





£108,647 £4364 
110,215 3974 

127,488 4438 

5: 115,195 4296 
SUES sessccines 4532 





123,093 


RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT, 

This Company grant Policies to Members of their own Compaby, 
assuring against Death by Railways, on Payment of ONLY ONE 
SUM UF FOUR SHILLINGS PER CEN'T. Thus,a person 
30, who has an ordinary Assurance with the Company for £100, 
for which he pays £2 4s. lld. annually, may have a Railway 
Policy for £1000 for one single payment of 40s. payable in the event 
of his death by railway accident, and in addition to the £100 
secured by the ordinary Policy. 


SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 

This Company have introduced a plan of Assurance, whereby 
the following important advantages are secured by ONE POLICY. 

1. The payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself ats 
specified age. 

2. An Annuity to commence at that age. 

3. The payment of a principal sum in the event of death, whel- 
ever that may happen. . 

4. The full benefit of all sums paid, although the Premiums 
should at any time be discontinued. ’ 

5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified 38° of 

6, Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience 
the Assured. 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, 
yearly; but by an arrangeme.t with an Agent, acting for 
Company, they may be paid weekly or montily. 

All these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there ism 
sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the party shoul 
nct continue his payments. ‘ll 

As an example, a person aged 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, ¥ 
secure £50, payable to himself on his attaining 60 years of age, am 
an Annuity of £10 on reaching that age ; and in the event oe 
death at any time ‘however soon that may happen after he 
made the tirst payment}, the £50 will be paid to his re 0 
tives. By doubling the Premium the sum assured will be £100, 
and the Annuity £20. If in place of fixing upon the age of Lyn 
should prefer the age of 55, the Premium for an Assurance of mle 
and an Annuity of £10, would be £3 16s. 9d. yearly. Asan exalll 
of the effect of discontinuing to pay Premiums, suppese & ity 
aged 25 to take a Self-Protecting Policy for £100, and an -_ 
of £20, payable on attaining 60, and to continue the paymen! the 
Premiums only until he reaches 35 years of age, in such es ‘at 
Policy will remain effectual to the extent of £27 4s.,6d., 
Annuity of £5 §s. 10d. 

, ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manage 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





Eart oF CouRTOWN. 

Bart LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 
Ear or Norbury. 
Viscount FaLKLAND. 


Hi, Buare Avarne, Esq. ; 

FE. Lennox Boyp, Esq., Resident, 
Cuas. Berwick Curtis, Esq, 
Wirt Fareuie, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE, 
Lorp BELHAVEN AND STENTON, — 
WittiaM CaMPBBLL, Esq,, of Tillichewan, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman —_CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A, 
Deputy-Chairman,—CHARLES DOWNES, Esa. 


J. G, Henriques, Esq. 

A. H. MacnovuGatt, Esq. 

F, C. Marrianp, “a 
WituraM Rarrton, Esq. 
Tuomas Tuorsy, Esq., F.S.A. 


Medical Officer.—Antauk H. Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St. James’s, 





THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS to 3lst_DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855, 


ALL PARTIES 


DESIROUS OF PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION, 


The following note of Additions to Policies at the two previous divisions of profits is extracted from the Company’s 











ks, 
3 — The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows :— 
j Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. |Policy in 1841./Policy in 1848.| at death. 

a £ 2 « 4 & @ & & s. 4. 
a 5000 13 yrs.10 mts.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
: 1000* 7 years, op 157 10 0 1157 10 0 

a 500 1 year. pe 11 5 a 611 5 0 

















* Exawptz.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment 


| for which is £24 1s, 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s, 8d.; but, the profits being 2 per cent. per annum on 
' the sum insured (which is £22 10s, per annum for each £1000), he had £157 10s, added to the Policy, almost as much as 


the premiums paid. 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 


when the insurance is for ife, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 


*,* Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director, 





NENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
For the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, For 
mg Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-payment of 
nt. 


Life Assurance is also effected on improved and safe principles. 

Capital, £500,000 (with power to increase to £1,040,000), in 100,000 

Shares of £5 each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 
Offices. —-CANNON-STREET West, LonDON. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Humpureys, Son, and Morgan. 
Managing Director.—W 11u1am Ren bday, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary.—Atex. G. Fintaison, Esq., 1, Old Jewry, City. 
__ This Company has been established for the purpose of combining 
in one Office, and concentrating under one management, the 
Various modes in which the principle of insurance is capable of 
being employed. 

The business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
comprises all the form of insurance at present in action, and 
includes some new and important features not previously brought 
before the public. These are divided between its three main 
departments in the following manner :— 

Ist. Insurance against robberies, forgeries, frauds, &c. 

2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and guarantee of 
Tents. (This department includes the collection of debts and rents 








bobs guarantee, at a moderate pgp geet The winding-up 

bei bankrupt and insolvent estates, and advances to assurers, on 
security of unrealised assets not immediately available, and 

the purchase and sale of estates. 

anes Fire and Life insurance in all its branches. Insurances to 

prt espe providing for repayment of mortgage money. Annui- 

ig c Cans to policy-holders on real and personal security. 
e Fire department includes a new feature of considerable im- 


7 as insurance against loss of business-profits itt consequence 


Applicatiods for Shares 
addressed to the Secretary. 


Agents wanted in all ci 
all parts of the Kingdom. 
_Apply to W. Rendall, Esq. ic 


PARTICIPATION of PROFITS.—WEST of 

Penns bois FIRE ond LIFE OFFICE. Instituted 1807. 
ins PD e a 

50 per cent. of the serating a evéry fifth year, a return of 


LI YSU [CES — TF; 
an MEN SURANCES.—Eighty per cent. of the surplus prcfits 


» Prospectuses, and Agencies, to be 








aplecanee and required information may be had, gratis, upon 
Seontane as on of the Agents, or to Charles Lewis, Esq., the 
Bridge Ai the Chief Office, Exeter; or at the Office, 20, New 

eet, of the Manager and Agent for London, 


JAMES ANDERTON. 


[AW Lire ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
=Notice ts —— St. Dunstan’s Church), London, March 16, 1854. 
SHARES in thi y given, that the BOOKS for TRANSFERRING 
instant, and wip ey Will be CLOSED on Thursday, the 23rd 
Next. The Divid be re-opened on Wednesday the 12th day of April 
the loth day tidends for the year 1853 will be payable on Monday, 
excepted) te April next, and. on any subsequent day (Tuesdays 
» between the hours of Ten and Three o'clock. 
By order of the Directors 


SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

. Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 
Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


[HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 
Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest posSible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


MPORTANT to ORGANISTS in GENERAL. 
SCALE EXERCISES (on three staves) in all the Major and 
Minor Keys, for the ORGAN, by W. T. BEST, Professor of the 
Organ at the Panopticon of Science, Leicester-square, 6s. ; also, 
Best's Pedal Exercises, 12s.; Twenty-four Studies for the Organ, 
10s. 6d. (or two books, each €s.) ; Collection of Organ Compositions, 
Ancient and Modern, twelve books, each 3s. ; the Organ Student, 
two vols., each 2ls. These works are framed to induct the student 
systematically into the management of the pedal organ, and to sup- 
ply organists with a series of choice classical compositions of the 
highest class (many of them hitherto but little known in England), 
calculated to develop the finest style of playing. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 











HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN'S HERBACEOUS 
APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 
when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid,or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tricd, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. Inthe buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—Sold at Is. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piccadilly (6 doors west of Regent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


1 OWLANDS’ KALYDOR. — An Oriental 
Botanical Preparation, which, by its action on the pores 
and minute secretory vessels of the Skin, promotes a healthy tone 
so essential to its general well-being and to personal comfort. 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, are eradicated by its frequent application, and the Skin 
rendered clear and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO.—A Fragrant 
and Refreshing Perfume, combining the spirituous essences and 
essential properties of the most esteemed and valuable exotic 
flowers and plants. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity, will find i: restore the breath to 
sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


VASY CHAIR (in one) BEDSTEAD.— 
This very portable, light, and durable piece of furniture, 
made of Wrought Iron is convertible instantaneously from a Chair 
to a Bedstead, and vice versa, is made also to form a Couch or 
Lounge, and will be found invaluable where space and comfort is 
at once a question of consideration. By members of the Military 
and Naval Professions, Residents in Chambers, and Travellers, 
such an article has long been desiderated. Price, complete. with 
best Hair Cushions, forming also a Mattress, from 72s. William 
S$. BURTON has much pleasure in adding it to his already unri- 
valled assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, to which Goods two 
of his extensive Show Rooms are exclusively devoted. 

WILLIAM 8 BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devo'ed solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, [ron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Bedding), so arranged and classified that Pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catal 











Age Second Fifth 

















First Third Fourth Remainder 

Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

£8 djs dif£adjf£andlfsd)] £8. a 
201018 2;019 2}1 0 8 } § 6 ¥.2 6 i18 2 
30 {1 3 91 5 211 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 6 
40 }1 11 10/113 9] 11510 118 1 6 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy.} Sum Insured. 





Bonuses. Amount. 

£ &£ 8s. 4. £ 8.4. 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 4038 2 4 


1058 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE AND DE- 
4\ FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 7, Lothbury, Lon- 
don. Established 1839. 





Trustees. 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chairman.—The Hon Exior T. Yorxe, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—W 11am James Maxwett, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Cvlonel Tulloch. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 
terms. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
returned for every article not approved of 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY’S PLACE. 


"HXELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powerful and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccaqilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from |6 to 20 miles 
The Royal Exhibition, 1851.—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object oan be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 


DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY —THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from all othe:s, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and 
at public assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE of 
BILE, GIDDINESS, and DETERMINATION of BLOOD 
to the HEAD.—These Pills, so well known, supersede all other 
medicine for the suppression of an undue secretion of bile; they 
give relief to that sensation of fullness frequently felt after eating, 
cure headaches, prevent pains, giddiness, and determination of 
blood to the héad. Habitual costiveness is obviated by their use, 
and for dropsical conapiaints they s‘and pre-eminent. Forstrength - 
ening and cleansing the stomach Holloway’s Pillsare the very best 
remedy ever discovered. They also increase the appetite and pro- 
mote digestion, giving an hilarity of feeling and buoyancy to the 
spirits.— Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Esta- 
blishment, 244, Strand, London. 


The money 
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HENRY G. BOHN’S LIBRARIES AND NEW: PUBLICATIONS, 














BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


This New Series is printed uniformly with the Sranparp Lipraky, in the best Long Primer type, on fine paper, with every possible attention 
Editing, Reading, and all the details which belong to a perfect book. Among the present issues are GipBon’s RoMAN EmpIre and the Wonks 
AppIson, which will be completed at short intervals. Dryden, by Sir Walter Scott; Pope, by Roscoe ; Goldsmith, Hume, Robertson, and others are in 
preparation, and will follow in the course of the year. Portraits, Plates, and Maps, wherever required, will be adjoined. The Volumes for Marcu aj 


APRIL are— 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Complete and Unabridged, with Variorum Notes, including, in addition to all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Nresunr, Huco, Neanpes, and other Foreign Scholar, 
Edited by an ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. In Six Volumes, with fine Portrait and Maps. Vol, III. with Map of the Western Empire, 3s. 6d. 


*,* This Edition contains every line and every letter of the Original Work, without the slightest abridgment or mutilation, The additional Notes and Illustrations are extensin, 
and wherever Gibbon’s religious views are opposed, as they often are, both sides of the argument are given unflinchingly. 


ea Prefixed to the Volume will be a Reply to a Review in the “ Atheneum.” 


ADDISON’S WORKS, WITH THE NOTES OF BISHOP HURD. 


In Four Volumes, with Portrait and Eight Engravings on Steel, Vol. II. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES FOR APRIL. 











BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for APRIL. 


ONDE’S HISTORY of the DOMINION of the ARABS in 
SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish, by Mrs, FOSTER, In 3 vols, Vol. I. with 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY for APRIL. 


a WORKS of TACITUS, Literally Translated, with Notes. 
In 2 vols. Vol. II. containing THE HISTORY, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, &c., 
with a very complete Index. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY for APRIL. 
UNT’S POETRY of SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Phygicl 


Phenomena of Nature, Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Post 8vo, cloth, x, 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY for APRIL. 


ASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated in 

English Spenserian Verse, with a Life of the Author, by J. H. WIFFEN, Fort 

Edition, With Twenty-four Engravings on Wood by Tuurston, and Eight Engraving a 
Steel. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 





RECENT VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for DECEMBER. 


ANUBIAN PROVINCES. —RANKE’S HISTORY OF 

SERVIA, and the SERVIAN REVOLUTION. With an Account of the INSURREC- 
TION IN BOSNIA. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. To which is added, THE SLAVE PRO- 
VINCES OF TURKEY, from the French of Cyprizn Rosxrt, and other recent sources, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


M ANTELL’S (Dr.) GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, including 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. New Edition, with Prefatory Note by T. RUPERT JONES, 
Esq., numerous beautifully executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY for MARCH. 


M UDIE’S BRITISH BIRDS; or, History of the Feather 

Tribes of the British Islands: Fifth Edition, revised by W. C. L. MARTIN, iy 
Complete in 2 vols. post 8vo, Llustrated with Twenty-eight Plates, containing Fifth 
Figures of Birds, and Seven additional Plates of Eggs, Cloth, 5s. per volume; or, mu 
THE PiatEs CoLovRED, 7s. 6d, per volume, 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
ite translated into English Verse by I. C. WRIGHT, MA 


Third Edition, carefully revised. Complete in one volume, with Portrait alt 
Illustrations on Steel after Fuaxman, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S WORKS. 


Marryat’s Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the 
Pacific. (Written for Young People.) New Illustrated Edition, in 2 vols, feap, 8vo, 
with 92 Engravings on Wood, gilt cloth, price 9s, 


Marryat’s Settlers in Canada. (Written.for Young 


People.) New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with 10 Illustrations on Wood by GitBERr and 


Dauzr£1, cloth extra, gilt, price 5s, 


Marryat’s Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. (Written 


for Young People.) New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations on Wood by 
Gipert and Dauzrz1, cloth extra, gilt, price 5s, 





Marryat’s Privateer’s Man One Hundred Years Aw. 


2 vols, feap. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, price 9s, 


Marryat’s Pirate and Three Cutters. 8vo. Wil 
20 fine Line Engravings by CuartEs Hxars, after Drawings by SranFIELy, 9 
cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


Marryat’s Poor Jack. 46 Extremely Beautiful Wot 


cuts, after STANFIELD. 8vo, cloth, price 9s, 





ROSCOE’S WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 


A NEW EDITION, with Maps and 100 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after CarrzRMoLE, CrEswicx, &c, Crown 8vo, Vignette Title, 2 vols, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 10s, 6d. pe™ 
*,* The Companion Volume for South Wales will be ready early in April. 





THE OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time; in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed at one view ni 
the eye of the reader, in a series of Parallel Columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World at any Epoch, and at the same time form a continuous Chain of pe 
with Genealogical Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in Three Sections, viz.:—I, ANCIENT HISTORY, II. MIDDLE AGES, IIL, MODERN HISTORY. With s 


complete Index to the entire work. Folio, bound morocco, price £1 1s, 





HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


—— 








Tendon: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, afore) 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—§aturday, April 1, 1854. 
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